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Soviet Expanding 
Foreign Trade 


In Oil Products 


Contracts to Sell Petroleum 
In South Africa, China 
And Italy, According to 
Commerce Department 


Brazil Shipment Sent 
To Test Out Market 





Attempt to Extend Oil Sales 
Follows Effort to Enter 
American Market With Pulp- 
wood and Safety Matches 





Russian petroleum producers and re- 
finers, in their efforts to expand the mar- 
ket for their output, have entered into 
new contracts for distribution of their 
products in three additional countries re- 
cently, and have sent consignments into a 
fourth nation, not heretofore entered with 
Russian oil, to test out the market there, 
according to advices received by the_De- 
partment of Commerce from its repre- 
sentatives in the four countries. 

In addition to the activity thus reported, 
official dispatches showed exports of Rus- 
sian oil and other petroleum products to 
Italv to be on the increase, it was stated 
orally March 26 in behalf of the Depart- 
ment. 

The attempts to develop new petroleum 
product markets have been subsequent to 
movements on the part of Russians to en- 
ter the American market with pulpwood 
and safety matches, according to an oral 
statement in behalf of the Department of 
the Treasury. 

Embargoes Demanded 

An antidumping order against Russian 
matches is now outstanding, and the Bu- 
reau of Customs has held the pulpwood 
imports under continuous 


| 


| 





observation 





New York Leads 
In Dry Law Cases 





Pending Prosecutions Repre- 
sent 30 Per Cent of 
Nation’s Total 





as cases arising under the 
4 National Prohibition Act which were 
pending in New York State on Jan. 31, 
represented 30 per cent of the total 
number of such cases in the entire coun- 
try, the Department of Justice ~an- 
nounced in a statement March 26. The 
statement follows in full text: From the 
Bureau of Prohibition, Department of 
Justice, a report has been made that 
on Jan. 31, 1931, there were 7,064 crimi- 
nal cases arising under the National 
Prohibition Act pending in the State 
of New York. 


This figure represents 30 per cent of 
the total number of such cases pend- 
ing throughout the country. There 
were 1,228 arrests in that State during 
February and 1,320 criminal cases placed 
on the docket during that month, but 
there were only four jury trials and 
750 pleas of guilty. 

There were seized during the month 
58 automobiles and 132 permanent in- 
junctions were granted. Of the four 
judicial districts in New York, the 
southern has the heaviest docket, hav- 
ing 4,539 criminal prohibition cases 
pending on Jan. 31. 


System of Airports 


Held to Be Essential 


To National Defense 


Assistant Secretary of War 
Says Inland Facilities Will 
Be Tested During Air 


Corps Maneuvers 





Tutsa, OKLA., March 26.—The country’s 


more than a year during which embargoes aerial defenses are no stronger than 


against such imports from Russia 
frequently been demanded. 
shipments from ‘Russia a 
the basis of protests receive 
reau of Customs several times. 

The advices which the Department of 
Commerce has received concerning the 
activity in the world oil market showed 
that Russian producers and refiners have 
entered into contracts in the Union of 
South Africa, Italy and China for the 
distribution of their output. They have 
shipped a consignment of gasgjine and 
kerosene into Brazil within the last 10 
days, and are negotiating with dealers 
in Chile where an outlet is sought in 
competition with other international re- 
finers as in the previously named coun- 
tries. The following additienal informa- 
tion was made available: 


A contract has been signed with Kwang 
Hwa, a wholly-owned Chinese company, 
by which 3,000,000 gallons of kerosene will 
be delivered monthly at Shanghai. The 
Chinese agency will handle the commodity 
on a commission basis. This contract 
marks a reentry into the Chinese field 
after an abséfice of about three years. 


Brazil Receives Assignment 


The advices showed, with respect to 
Brazil, that a consignment of 20,000 cases 
of gasoline and 10,00 cases of kerosene 
had been received at Sao Paulo. Prices 
fixed on this shipment were approxi- 
mately 30 per cent below current local 
prices, and the Russian representatives 
stated that if the sales justified it there 
would been subsequent consignments for- 
warded. The test of the market was to 
be based on the shipment already re- 
ceived together with another on the high 
seas at the date of the dispatch but the 
size of which was not known. 


Exports to Italy were reported as in- 
creasing and official statistics for the first 
nine months of 1930 showed that in four 
of five items of petroleum products, the 
exports to Italy were greater than for the 
entire 12 months of 1929. These figures 
were as follows for the nine months of 
1930: Crude, 258,512 barrels; gasoline, 485,- 
004 barrels; kerosene, 311,620 barrels; 
lubricating oils, 45,002 barrels, and fuel 
oil, 1,253825 barrels. In the full year 
of 1929, the Russian exports to Italy were: 
Crude, 222,306 barrels; gasoline, 581,809 
barrels; kerosene, 219,416 barrels; lubri- 
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Deficiencies in Diet 


As Cause of Colds! 





Lack of Vitamins Considered 
Possible Source of Disease 


Scientific disclosure that lack of cer- 
tain vitamins in the diet produces symp- 
toms similar to those observed in the com- 
mon cold may furnish a new basis for ex- 
perimentation, it was stated orally March 
26 at the Public Health Service. 

The suggested relationship between colds 
and diet, which was the subject of dis- 
cussion at the annual sessions of the 
American College of Physicians by Dr. 
£. V. McCollum, of Baltimore, was de- 
scribed by the service as a new line of 
approach in dealing with the problem of 
the common cold. Research heretofore 
has been confined largely along bacteriol- 
gical lines, it was stated. 


Few Facts Discovered 


Little information of practical value has 
been discovered, it was stated. Unlike 
most other diseases the common cold does 
not confine itself to any definite periods 
in the lifetime of an individual. It at- 
tacks from infancy to old age. Occasion- 
ally vaccines designed to prevent or cure 
colds have been reported, but none has 
been found to be of general applicability, 
it was explained. 

Research carried on at Johns Hopkins 
University and other institutions has pro- 
duced evidence 
filterable virus as the cause of the mal- 
ady, it was stated. These studies, it was 
pointed out, have tended to show that the 
cold is transmitted by germs so small that 
they cannot be isolated or detected. Dr. 
McCollum’s suggestion that improper diet 
may throw light on the cause approaches 
the problem from a totally different view- 
point than previous studies. 


which points to a non-} 


have | the 
Manganese|the Air Corps must operate, F. Tru- 
Iso have been| bee Davison, 
d by the Bu-| of War for Aeronautics, declared here to- | 





| 


system of airports from which) 


the Assistant Secretary | 


day in an address before the third annual! | 
Airport Conference. 


Pointing out that the 1931 concentra- | 
tion of the Air Corps during the latter 
part of May calls for the use of com- 
mercial landing fields by the 670 mili- 
tary planes, the Assistant Secretary said 
airports located at some distance from 
the seaboard are as vital to national de- 
fense as landing fields which serve coastal | 
cities. | 
An authorized summary of Mr. Davi- | 
son’s address follows in*full text: 


Test of Airports 


The Air Corps exercises are not alone | 
conducted for the purpose of finding the | 
correct answers to various tactical and | 
maintenance questions and to test the fly- 
ing and fighting efficiency of the Air 
Corps functioning as a team, but also to} 
determine how far we may depend upon 
municipal and commercial airports in 
maintaining and increasing Air Corps ef- 
ficiency so far as mobility is concerned. 


It would mean little if the Army had| 
fast and efficient fighting planes if those 
planes were unable to serve their pur- 
pose because of inadequate landing and 
serving facilities. Bear in mind that all 
aircraft is irrevocably tied to the ground 
and that behind the flash and glory of 
flight stand efficient ground forces and 
up-to-date landing fields with efficient 
servicing facilities. 

The Army Air Corps is an important 
branch of the country’s coast defenses. So | 
far as the Air Corps is concerned the dif- 
ferences between the Atlantic and Pacific | 
is little more than 24 hours of forced | 
flight. We can fling our forces to the de- 
— of either coast in time to meet any 
crisis. 





Value of Inland Bases 

But—and I underscore this most em- 
phatcially—our Army Air Corps coast de- 
fense is no stronger than the system of 
airports from which it must operate and 
I am not overstating the fact when I say | 
that airports located in States that are 
far from the sea are just as important 
links in that system as are the airports 
that serve cities on or near the seaboards. 

The cross-country flight scheduled inci | 
dental to the concentration and demobili- 
zation of the First Air Division covers 
more than 50,000 miles of airways and 
will enable the Army Air Corps to take! 
a very comprehensive inventory of the 
military usefulness of airports throughout 
the country. Units of planes varying in 
size from 12 to as much as 76 planes will 
make fuel or overnight stops at more than 
80 airports in all sections of the ¢ountry 
—airports that would be on our military 
airways in case of emergency. | 

Knowing the zeal with which you men| 
who are interested in the operation of | 
airports apply yourselves to the task of | 
keeping their standards of efficienty to} 
the highest mark up-to-date equipment | 


Bi 


—_———— 


College Training 
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Adequate Vocational Guidance 





AMERICAN college professors fail to 
give proper attention to the social | 
and professional value their subjects 
occupy in the practical life of the Na- 
tion, hence give scanty guidance to stu- 
dents in quest of employment at gradu- 
ation, Maris M. Proffitt, Consultant for 
the United States Office of Education, 
stated orally March 26. 

Thousands of graduates from institu- | 
tions throughout the country arrive. at | 
the end of their training only to be | 
bewildered in trying to find a means of 
livelihood, he said. Addi- 
information on the need of | 


earning a 
tional 


proper guidance for students in fitting 
themselves for a chosen vocation fol- 
lows: 

The Federal Office of Education re- 
ceives large numbers of inquiries year 
after year from students in quest of 
placement. After taking courses under 


|in placing the unemployed women. 
| Erie, Pa., a large number of the jobless 


For Unemployed 


Vocational Training Work 
Is Increasing, According 
To Women’s Division of 
President’s Committee 


‘Opportunity Schools’ 
| Open in Many Cities 





‘Inability of Workers to Do) 


More Than One Kind of 
Job Handicaps Agencies in 
| Making Placements 


| Unemployed workers are swelling the) 


enrollment of “opportunity schools” which 

}are being conducted in various parts of 
the country to provide broader training to 
;}men and women, according to a statement 
| issued March 26 by the Women’s Division 
of the President's Emergency Committee 
for Employment. 


Lack of flexibility among the unem- 
| ployed has been found to be an im- 
|portant factor in the inability to find 
; other jobs and has hampered the work 
| of employment bureaus in making place- 
|ments, according to reports to the Com- 
| mittee. For this reason, the facilities of 
vocational schools are being improved and 
welfare organizations are urging “oppor- 
| tunity schools” or the use of existing 
schools for the special benefit of the un- 
employed. 
| An authorized summary of the state- 
| ment on the reports follows in full text: 


Lack of Training 





‘of wider training one of the handicaps 
C In 


women are former factory workers. They 
have no training in any other work ex- 
cept in the particular factory work in! 
which they had been engaged. With most | 
of the employers’ demands coming from | 
housewives who wish domestic tasks per- | 
formed, the Erie women are training these | 
jobless factory workers in domestic duties 
so that they will be fitted for the avail- 
able jobs. j 

“This lack of flexibility among working | 
women is also one of the difficulties fac- | 
ing the Rhode Island relief workers. Mrs. 
Warren Haskell, of Pawtucket, R. I., presi- | 
dent of the Rhode Island Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, has said the following | 
about the specialized woman worker: 

“It has been particularly difficult to 
find places where many women can be | 
put to work. Many of the women in! 


| 


| Rhode Island who ‘need employment are | 


factory and jewelry workers and can do/| 
nothing else. Sewing and cleaning seems 
to be the only things open to them.’ | 
School Facilities Extended | 

“For this reason, and in order to give} 
the idle girl occupations for mind and | 


|hands and a chance to acquire further | 


and new education the Y. W. C. A. at 


| Dayton, Ohio, has organized a number of 
{classes for unemployed girls and women. | 


“The Young Woman's Hebrew Associa- 
tion in New York City has also organized | 
an extension school system where Jewish 


girls are taught stenography, typing, | 
bookkeeping, accounting, English and 
mathematics. 


“Flexibility of training is stressed by 
the report of the Pennsylvania Commit- | 
tee on Unemployment to Governor Gif- 
ford Pinchot in which the subcommittee 
on Education and Training makes this 
statement: 

Effect of Education 

“While education cannot immediately 
reduce unemployment, it can contribute | 
to make workers more flexible and at once | 
enable them to transfer more readily to} 
other positions and increase their gen- 
eral effectiveness.’ 

“Women members of boards of educa- 
tion and women’s clubs in various cities | 
have been urgent in their pleas for oppor- | 
tunity schools or the use of existing | 
schools for the special benefit of the un-| 
employed. The public schools have adapted | 
their facilities to the unemployed in the/| 
following cities, Erie, Pa.; Providence, R. 
I.; St. Louis, Mo.; Raleigh, N. C.; Phila-| 
delphia, Pa.; Savannah, Ga.; Chattanooga, 


| Tenn.; Paterson, N. J.; Flint, Mich.; Mem- 


phis, Tenn.; Butte, Mont.; Birmingham, 
Ala.; Boston, Mass.; Oklahoma City, Okla.: 
Los Angeles, Calif.; Madison, Wis., and 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 

“The following statements on the use 
of opportunity schools for the unem- 
ployed have been made by various school 
superintendents and school directors: 

“*We are urging unemployed people to | 
attend our vocational school which is op- 
erated night and day the entire year as 
a regular part of the city school system | 
We have no age limit.’ Mrs. W. T. enn. | 


inson, superintendent, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
says. 

“In Grand Rapids for several years it | 
has been the policy of the principal of the | 
Davis Vocational and Technical High 
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Said to Lack 


the advice and with the approval of 
their professors, they graduate only to 
come face to face with the problem of 
finding an avenue to demostrate their 
abilities. 


Professors year in and year out teach 
orthodox courses falling within specified 





fields. Students are encouraged to take 
them. Naively and blindly many of | 
them assume that after graduation 
they will easily find work. In desper- 


ation they appeal to the Federal Office 
of Education™in the hope that it is in 
a position to give them a boost or “tip 
them off” so that they can settle into 
congenial work. 


It seems strange that’parents and stu- 
dents from places remote from Wash- 
ington should be compelled to call upon 


[Continued on Page 4, Column 5.] 


Special Classes File 
Being Conducted | Te | 


} 
| 


| 





| Enforcement of Provision in | tion of establishments operated by per- 
| 


} 
“Employment bureaus are finding lack 


. cratic institutions. 


| fully examined each applicant. 


| “likely to become a public chaige” pro- 


| signed to 21 countries whose annual quotas 
| total 148,466 of the total quota of 153,714 


Hoover Favors 
id to Porto Rico 


! 


Acquisition of the Virgin | 
Islands Is Described as | 
‘Unfortunate’ 





RESIDENT HOOVER issued a state- | 

ment March 26 declaring that the 
most constructive contribution of the 
American Government towards Porto 
Rico is to continue and expand the 
present governmental policies of aid 
and cooperation in education, health, | 
agriculture and expansion of industry | 





and markets. 

Regarding the Virgin Islands, the 
President said that it was unfortunate 
from every standpoint that the United 
States ever acquired the Islands, ex- 
cept from the remote naval contingen- 
cies, but that having assumed responsi- 
bility for them, “we must do our best 


to assist the inhabitants” to be self- | 
supporting. 
The statement was made by the 


President at a press conference aboard | 
the battleship “Arizona” on which he is 
returning to the United States follow- | 
ing a visit to Porto Rico and the Virgin | 
Islands. The statement issued at the | 
White House follows in full text: | 
The people of Porto Rico have made | 
magnificent progress in self-govern- | 
ment and the establishment of demo- 
The government is | 
ably conducted by Porto Rican born citi- 


[Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


President Excludes 
100,000 Admissible 
Aliens in Half Year 


| 
| 


| 


Act Viewed | 


Immigration 
As Effective Factor in Em- 
ployment Situation 


The White House anonuneced March 26 
that President Hoover in his efforts to; 
relieve the unemployment situation: has, | 
through application of the “likely to be-| 
come a public charge” provision of the | 
immigration laws, kept nearly 100,000 
aliens who would have been admissible | 
under normal business conidtions, out of | 
the United States. | 


Action Begun in Autumn i 


The announcement, in full text, fol- 
lows: : | 
President Hoover, to protect American | 


workingmen from further competition for 
positions by new alien immigration during 
the existing condiiions of employment, 
initiated action last September looking to 
a material reduction in the number of 
aliens entering this country. 

At his request, the Department of State 
examined the operation of the immigra- 
tion law and reported that the only im-| 
portant provision of the law useful in the 
circumstances is that one requiring the ex- 
clusion of those who are liable to become 
public charges. Since then consular of- 
ficiats, charged with the duty of issuing 
visas to intending immigrants, have care- 


Number Excluded 
A tabulation completed today shows that 
during the first five months ending Feb. 
28, 1931, of the administration of the 


vision approximately 96,883 aliens did not 

receive visas who normally would have | 

immigrated into this country. 
Reports from American 


consuls as- 





indicate that only 10,277 visas were is- 
sued during the five months’ period 
against a possible 74,233 allowable under 
law, or an under-issue of 86 per cent. 

Incomplete reports from the remaining | 
46 countries with annual quotas totaling 
5,248 indicate an issue of 270 visas, a 
reduction of 90 per cent. 

Canada and Mexico furnished 70 and 
19 per cent, respectively, of the 61,504 
nonquota visas reporied issued during the 
fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, the re- 
maining 11 per cent having been issued | 
to natives of Central and South America. 

During the five months’ period involved 
only 3,876 visas were issued to natives 
of Canada and 884 visas to natives of 
Mexico, as compared to 15,997 and 19,336 
visas, respectively, in the corresponding 
five months of the last completed normal 
fiscal year, thus representing decreases of 
76,and 95 per cent. 

(Tables showing immigration quota 
visa statistics from October, 1930, to 
February, 1931, inclusive, will be pub- 
lished in the issue of March 28.) 





Two Senators Favor 
Tax on Inheritances 








Messrs. Norris and Borah Dis- 
cuss Treasury Deficit 


The establishment of a Federal inheri- 
tance tax Was recommended March 26 
as a means of raising revenue with the 
least burden, and preventing the accru- 
ing of unduly large fortunes, by Senators 
Norris (Rep.), of Nebraska, and Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho. 

The two Senators were discussing the 
anticipated Treasury deficit and the neces- 
sity for taxation to meet it. 


Senator Norris declared that he con- 


| sidered the inheritance tax preferable to 


the estate tay, now in force. Either the 
estate tax on large estates should be 
increased, or the inheritance tax estab- 
lished, he said. 

The Treasury deficit means that taxes 
must ultimately be increased, Senator 
Borah declared, though he believes that 


* will be postponed until December, 1932. 


He expressed himself as opposed to any 
scheme of bond issues by the Treasury to | 
meet deficits in tax returns. | 

Referring to the two aims of the in-| 
heritance tax to raise money and to pre- 
vent accruing of large fortunes—Senator 
Norris said that the latter consideration 
is of increasing importance. i 

“It is more important now than it was 
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| ployers, 


ive-day Week | 
Receives Impetus 
From Depression 


Labor Department Declares 
Obstacles to Its Adeption 
Removed in Many Cases 
By Shortage of Work | 


Predicts Practice 
Will Be Permanent 





' 
| 
Commissioner Stewart Believes | 
Majority of Industries Will | 
Continue to Keep Opera-| 
tions at Reduced Schedule 





A large net gain in the number of in- | 
dustrial and business establishments op- 
erating on a five-day week basis when 
the depression subsides is foreseen by 
Commissioner Ethelbert Stewart, of the | 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, Department | 
of Laber. | 

The impetus given the five-day week 
policy by poor business conditions has 
been “very, very great,” Mr. Stewart ex- 
plained orally March 26. Obstacles have 
been removed from the path leading to 
adoption of the shorter working week by 
the lack of sufficient work, in many in- 
stances, to keep plants busy more than 
three days weekly. Further informatio; 
~ supplied by the Commissioner as fol- | 
ows: 


Says Feasibility Proved 
There will, of course, be a certain por- 


sons with backward ideas of business 
management which will revert to the five 
and a half or six-day week when busi- 
ness gets back to normal. But the ma- | 
jority of plants which have been forced 
to go on the reduced schedule will keep 
it reduced, as the feasibility and economic 
soundness of the five-day week may now 
be said to have been demonstrated suc- | 
cessfully. 


Night work and Sunday operations in 
such industries as the cotton textile will | 





be found to have declined, also, when con- 
ditions again become normal, it is be- | 
lieved. 

The beneficial effects of shorter hours 
on the employment situation, have not’! 
been noticed as yet because of the fact | 


greatly. When enough orders are re-| 
ceived, however, to keep factories busy | 
six days a week, it will become necessary | 
for those retaining the five-day week to! 
add more workers to their pay rolls than | 
they formerly carried. 

When the change was made in numerous | 


| plants from a six to a five and a half day 
| basis, in many cases the four hours re- | 


moved Saturday afternoons were spread | 


| throughout the balange of the working 


week. It is not expected, though, that | 
there will be a similar spread when the | 
four hours of Saturday mornings are elim- | 
inated. 


Disapproved Half Days 


Another factor that is inducing the 
change to the five-day week program is 
the growing realization of the fact that 


| it is often unprofitable to operate only a 


half day on Saturdays. The overhead aris- 
ing from starting up operations for only 
four hours is proportionately larger than 
if the plant Were active an entire day. 

The depression has focused attention 
on the five-day week, and there is little 
tendency apparent to revive agitation for 
minimum wage legislation. 

One favorable aspect of the poor busi- 
ness conditions and scarcity of employ- 
ment has been a sizable reduction in la- 
bor turnover. With few positions open, 
workers have not been leaving their jobs. 
It costs perhaps $75, on the average, for 
a single replacement. For skilled workers 
the figure is undoubtedly higher. The 
result of a smaller turnover, therefore, 
has been a considerable saving. 

Economic recession is not solely respon- 
sible for the smaller rate of turnover, as 
greater cooperation of labor and its em- 
and the substitution of ‘“man- 
gers” for “bosses” have been influential. 
In some instances fear of strikes has in- 
duced the employer to improve working 
conditions in an effort to keep his men 
better satisfied. 


Poet cunauiagiais | 


Progress on Naval Accord 
Reported by Mr. Stimson 


The drafting of the Franco-Italian- 
British naval agreement is proceeding 
satisfactorily but slowly, the Secretary of 
State, Henry L. Stimson, stated orally 
March 26. 

Because the last half of the text of the 
agreement has not yet been received, Sec-| 
retary Stimson said he would refrain from 
making a radio address March 28 which | 
he had planned, to explain the agree- 
ment to the American public. 

Reports that the agreement had hit 
snags, Secretary Stimson stated orally, do 
not correspond with the information he 
has received. 


Sdinal Children 


|tion of the commission 









Means to Reduce 


Fire Loss Offered 





Results of Recent Studies of 
Building Materials Are 
Compiled 


6¢],.IRE resistance” would be built into | 

, every city building as a legal re- 
quirement by the recommendations con- 
tained in a Department of Commerce 
publication giving information of how 
various building materials are affected 
by fire. The statement follows in full 
text: 

The relatively new but rapidly grow- 
ing body of scientific knowledge as to 
how building materials behave under 
stress of fire, which is the product of 
work of the Bureau of Standards and 
other public and private laboratories en- 
gaged in attacking such problems, has | 
been brought together in practical form 
in a Commerce Department publica- 
tion suggesting certain provisions for 
city building codes. 


Dr. William K. Hatt, professor of civil 
engineering at Purdue University and 
a committee of architects and engineers 
working with him prepared the study 
on “Recommended Minimum Require- | 
ments for Fire Resistance in Buildings” 
which utilizes the lessons learned in the 
experiments with new and old building 
materials. 

“The report forms a substantial and 
authoritative basis for use wherever re- 
vision of building codes is taken up,” 
Secretary of Commerce, Robert P. La- 
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Marketing Agency 
To Handle Fruit and 
. Vegetables Planned 





Farm Board to Hold Three! 


Sectional Conferences to 
Consider Such a Project 


In Early Part of April 





Development of a cooperative market- 
ing agency for fruits and vegetables, to 
act as a sales agency for producers at 
terminal markets throughout the coun- 
try, is contemplated by more than 160 


‘that operations have been cut down so/| local cooperative associations, with the 


of the Federal Farm Board, C. C. 
of the Board, 


aid 
Teague, vice chairman 
stated orally March 26. 
The Board on the same day announced 
a series of sectional conferences of repre- 


| sentatives of cooperatives favoring the 


plan, to discuss the best form of organ- 
ization. 


Would Stabilize Prices 


Such a centralized organization, Mr. 
Teague said, would operate to prevent 
gluts of the market, to reduce distribution 


| costs, and to stabilize prices by regulating 


the flow of products to market. 

The plan would not result in elimina- 
man, wholesale 
dealer, or jobber, he said, the market 
agency acting as a sales agency dealing 
with these men. It probably would elim- 
inate some of the speculators who have 
been going to the producers and buying 
products at low prices for sale at much 
higher quotations, he added. 

It is quite probable that some of the 
commission houses or other agencies 
already on the markets may be taken into 
the system as agents of the cooperatives, 
he said. : 


Control Impossible at First 

Such an organization could not saits- 
factorily control the flow of products to 
market at its inception, Mr. Teague said, 
but as it grew its ability along this line 
also would grow. The percentage of the 
products handled by. the cooperative at 
first would be too small to give it much 
control, he explained, but this percentage 
should increase. 

The Board’s statement follows in full 
text: 

The Federal Farm Board announced to- 
day that during April several sectional 
conferences will be held for the purpose of 
discussing plans of organizing a cooper- 
ative terminal marketing agency for the 
selling of miscellaneous fruits and vege- 
tables. 


160 Co-ops Favor Plan 
Replies to the Farm Board's question- 


naire, sent out several weeks ago, reveal 
that more than 160 different fruit and 


vegetable cooperatives favor the establish- | 


ment of such a terminal organization. 

If the general principles of the proposed 
plan are approved at the conference, an or- 
ganization committee will be appointed to 
develop the details in cooperation with the 
Farm Board. 

Three sectional conferences of repre- 


|sentatives of cooperatives favoring the 


proposed terminal organization already 
have been called by the Farm Board. The 
dates and places of these meetings are: 
Jacksonville, Fla., April 3; St. Louis, Mo., 
April 6; Washington, D. C., April 8. 


More Vigilant 


In Avoiding Traffic Than Adults 





CHOOL children are showing greater 
agility in avoiding traffic accidents | 
than adults, and in recent years their 
casualties have decreased while those 
of the adults have increased, according 
to information made available March 
26 on behalf of the Children’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 

Children have adapted themselves 
more readily to the changed conditions 
involving increasing hazards in the 
streets and highways than have adults, 
it was stated. Additional information 
made public at the Bureau follows: 

Although the Children’s Bureau does®| 
not gather statistics on accidental 


deaths to children, nevertheless its in- 
terest in child safety brings to its at- 
tention annually what is being done in 
this connection by other agencies. Re- 
cent statistics compiled by the National 


Safety Council involving motor fatali- 
ties’ within a population of more than 
38,000,000 disclose that fatalities among 


| adults ineteased from 1927 to 1929 by 24 


per cent while they decreased among 
children of school age by 10 per cent. 
Children of pre-school age showed an 
increase of 7 per cent. 

In New York City it was found that 
fatalities from automobile accidents 
mounted 35 per cent among adults and 
declined 24 per cent among children 
between 'the ages of 5 and 16. There 
was an increase of 15 per cent in fatali- 
ties among children under five years. 

For some years the alarming increase 
of accidental deaths in the United States 
has become a national concern. It is 
estimated that they reached 100,000 in 


(Continued on Page 2, Column 5.) 





ina sou 
Expected to Be 
Widely Changed 


Reduction of About 24 Per 
Cent in Durum Wheat Is 
Planned, Department of 
Agriculture Announces 








‘Increases Intended 


In Many Other Crops 





Intention of Farmers on Seed- 
ing of Grain Is Encouraging 
To Federal Farm Board; 
Says Aeting Chairman 





Extensive changes in acreage of the 
principal crops are planned this year by 
farmers, including a reduction of about 
24 per cent in durum wheat and of 12 
per cent in other Spring wheat, with sub- 
Stantial increases in feed grains, potatoes, 
and other crops, the Department of Ag- 
riculture stated March 26 in its annual 
report of farmers’ intentions to plant as 
of March 1. Sharp reductions in intended 
tobacco acreage from Virginia south to 
Florida are about offset by increases else« 
where, the Department said. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


The intended reduction in wheat acre- 
age is pleasing and encouraging to the 
Federal Farm Board and shows that farm- 
ers are acting on the Board’s advice, C. C. 
Teague, Vice Chairman of the Board and 
acting chairman in the absence of the 
Chairman, stated orally. The strong 
tendency to reduce shown by the figures 
is a movement in the right direction, he 
added, and the Board hopes for a reduc- 
tion of at least 20 per cent in the total 
sown both this Spring and next Fall. 


|_ Joseph Becker, a member of the Crop 
| Keporting Board, Department of Agricul- 
} ture, stated orally that he believes the re- 
duction will help to improve the price of 
wheat and possibly the price of other 
grains. 

Farmers in the United States are ex- 
pecting to make extensive changes this 
| Season in the acreage of the principal 
| crops, according to an analysis of plans of 
43,000 farmers as reported to. the Crop 
Reporting Board on March 1. 

Spring Wheat Acreage’ Smaller 

According to these reports farmers quite 
generally plan to plant substantially larger 
acreages of feed grains, potatoes, sweet 
potatoes, and peanuts than were harvested 
last season but they are planning smaller 
acreages of Spring wheat, flaxseed, rice, 
and beans. The reports show intentions 
to cut a larger acreage of hay in the 
South and West and a slightly smaller 
acreage in the North Central States. Sharp 
decreases in the tobacco acreage planned 
in the States from Virginia south to 
Florida are about offset by increases re- 
ported elsewhere. 


_ Wheat: While the extent of Winter 
injury of Fall-sown wheat is still unde- 
termined and the possibility of Spring 
damage still exists, farmers’ reports of 
acreage which it appeared on March 1 
would be harvested for grain, indicated 
|less than average abandonment. Of the 
42,042,000 acres sown in the Fall, farmers 
now expect to harvest 39,759,000 acres. A 
report on acreage abandoned and acreage 
remaining for harvest will be issued on 
April 9 based upon reports as of April 1, 


Less Durum Wheat 


Farmers report an intention to sow only 
76.1 per cent as much durum wheat as in 
1930. In past years the acreage of durum 
wheat harvested has slightly exceeded the 
| acreage intended. If average departures 
| from intentions are made this year, the 
| acreage for harvest in 1931 will be 3,599,- 
000 acres, 77.5 per cent of the 1930 acreage. 
| This wfll be the smallest acreage since 
| 1918, and only slightly more than half the 
| record 1928 acreage of 6,836,000 acres. 


The intended acreage of Spring wheat 
| other than durum is reported at 13,992,000 
| acres, 88 per cent of the 1930 acreage. The 
| greatest decreases are 35 per cent in 
Washington where Winter wheat acreage 
| Was greatly increased, and 30 per cent in 
| Colorado, 40 per cent in Illinois, and 24 
per cent in Idaho, where Winter wheat 
abandonment now appears likely to be 
|small. The intended decrease in North 
Dakota is 6 per cent, in South Dakota 8 
per cent, and in Minnesota 15 per cent. 
| Acreage of Spring wheat harvested has 
| slightly exceeded the acreage intended. If 
| the usual departure is made this year, 
14,083,00 acres, 88.6 per cent of the 1930 
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Control of Industrial 
Homework Is Sought 


Correction of Abuses Discussed 
At Tri-State Conference 


| New York, N. Y., March 26, 


Representatives of the States of New 
| York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania have 
agreed to exchange lists of firms sending 
home work from one State to another, it 
was announced today by the New York 
State Industrial Commissioner, Frances 
Perkins. 

The agreement was reached at a tri- 
State conference on home-work practices, 
held today in the New York Labor De- 
partment, Miss Perkins said, and is de- 
signed to correct abuses which arise in 
connection with the practices. 

Other topics discussed, Miss Perkins 
stated, were sanitary conditions of homes 
into which factory work is sent to be 
finished, the problem of keeping work 
out of apartments in which there is in- 
fectious disease, workmen’s compensation 
for home-workers, child labor in home 
| work, prohibiting manufacture of chil- 
|dren’s wear in tenements and investiga- 
| tion of firms charging a deposit for home- 
| work, 
| “At present,” Miss Perkins said, “there 

are 3,000 employers m New York State 





with permits to give out nomework, 14,000 
home-workers now at work in apartments 
and 3,700 in legal shops in tenements, 
There are 16,000 houses licensed for home- 
work in this. State.” 
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Need of Statutes 





‘Mr. Lafount Says Art Soon, 
Will Be Commercialized | 


And Exert Powerful In-| 


| 
fluence on Nation | 





ahd | 
Legislation providing for rigid censorship 


of television before the art becomes com- | 
mercialized was advocated March 26 by} 
Federal Radio Commissioner Harold A.) 
Lafount. . 
Pointing out that there will be many | 
new legal, economic and commercial 
problems to ‘cope with at the advent of | 
television as a public service, Mr. Lafount 
said every precaution should be taken to 
protect the “American home” from too 
much advertising by means of pictures | 
transmittd through space, and even of| 
“immodest” visual broadcasts. Like the 
motion pictures, he declared, television 
should be carefully supervised. 
Outlines Possibilities 


“Science unquestionably will conquer the 
technical engineering problems,” Mr. La- 
fount declared. “The next question is 
shall we be ready for this new develop- 
ment with proper laws and supervision, 
and especially shall we have considered 
its effects upon our present customs and 

ode of living?” 
 inieaeaamiee Lafount said he believed 
television is destined to become the 
“greatest force in the world.” 
it was his view that it will have more | 
influence over the lives of individuals | 
than any other single force. “The neces- 


sity of advancing cautiously and prepar- | for congratulation” that the existence of | 990 francs ($23,520,000). 


ing carefully for the advent of this rap- | 
idly-approaching development is there- 
fore apparent,” he added. 

It seems feasonable to assume, he de- 
clared, that the transmission of pictures | 
will be accompanied by sound, and that 
broadcasting stations now equipped to} 
transmit sound will likely be the principal | 
applicants for permission to broadcast | 
pictures. | 

Effect of Present Law 

A question that arises,~Mr. Lafount 
continued, is whether or not the existing 
radio law, designed to cover only broad- 
casting or voice transmission, actually 
applies to the transmission of pictures, 
particularly that portion which specifi- 
cally prohibits the Commission from ex- 
ercising a power of censorship. He said 
it was his opinion that the law does not 
apply to picture transmission. 

“I believe that pictures must be cen- 
sored,” said the Commissioner. “I do not 
undertake to say by whom, but I can see 
the possibility of the right to transmit 

ictures being abused. Now there is no 
aw on the subject, unless it be assumed 
that the existing radio law applies to pic- 
tures. Personally, I should not like to see 


| 


'Gold Is Attracted fo France 


To Control Visual 2y Security Offered by Franc Given Extension 
Radio Foreseen 
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Central Bank, Commenting on Increases in Reserves, De- 
clares That Nation Has One of World’s Most 
Soundly Guaranteed Currencies 





The inflow of gold into France during 
1930 represented in part, at least, “foreign 


capital desirous of profiting from the sta- | 


bility and the security which the French 
franc now offers,” according to the an- 


letin. France now has, the report con- 
tinues, “one of the most soundly guaran- 
teed currencies in all the werld.” 


Gold started to move toward France in| 


May, 1930, the report explains, and the 
flow was so greatly accelerated in the 


| closing months of the year that the in- 


crease for 1930 in the gold reserve of the 
bank was nearly 12,000,000,000 francs, or 
$470,400,000. This movement was “the re- 
sult of the free play of the gold stand- 
ard,” the report states, and the bank has 


no intention of putting an obstacle in the | 


way of the flow of gold in either direc- 
tion. 


‘Scourge of Unemployment’ 
Said to Have Been Escaped 


The general business depression was 
slow in showing its effectS in France, the 
report points out, and in particular, that | 
country has “escaped the scourge of un- 
employment.” 


The Bank of France plans to strengthen 
the cordial relations which it has 


with 


| other central banks, it is stated, and hopes | ‘” . : 
He asserted | to increase with each of these institutions| With some of its metallic reserve. 


those exchanges of views which are more| 
important than ever during the present 
economic crisis. “It regards as a “matter 


the Bank for International Settlements! 
furnished the opportunity for regular and} 
mutually advantageous meetirigs between 
the governors of the central banks. 


The sections of the report dealing with! 
increases in the gold reserves of the bank, | 


and with the economic situation in France | 
follow in full text: | 








Denial of Citizenship 
To Alien Declining 


Arms Oath Is Asked 





Brief Filed by Government| 


In Supreme Court Asserts 
That Naturalization 
Should Be Refused 





commercialization of television until Con- 
gress has had an opportunity to enact 
laws on this subject. 

“What will be the price for the penalty 
of seeing a good radio picture? The pic- 
ture itself may be beautiful but the text 
entirely advertising. It is conceivable that 
pictures may be immodest. 


Need of Censorship 


“At the present time the pictures I see | 


in the moving-picture theaters have all 
been censor If pictures are not shown 
in public places, can they be broadcast 
without being subject to a board of cen- 
sorship? Furthermore, if living talent is 
used, certainly this cannot be brought 
under the supervision of a censorship 
board. Without some sort of supervision, 
we can expect objectionable plays carried 
to the extreme being broadcast and re- 
ceived in our homes where young children 
can observe them.” 

The effect of television upon existing 
standards of living is of utmost impor- 
tance, the Commissioner asserted. A large 
question involved, he added, is whether 
it will mean the passing of sound radio. 

“A survey of existing programs show 
musical programs to be most popular on 
the air,” Mr. Lafount continued. “It may 
be asked whether or not there will be any 
advantage in being able to see the musi- 
cians as well as to hear the music they 
produce. If television and sound means 
motion sound pictures in our own homes, 
what effect would it have upon the mo- 
tion pictures, and, perhaps, upon the 
younger members of the family who might 
otherwise be occupied in their school 
studies? Will it affect the adult readers? 
What effect, if any, will it have upon auto- 
mobile travel? Will our lives be influenced 
by the character of pictures and the style 
of. programs presented? 

Cultural Influences 

“It has been wisely said that our Gov- 
ernment consists of many home units. The 
effect of radio and television on these 
units will of necessity affect the Nation. 
If properly handled it can be a great 
blessing and contribute greatly to culture, 
happiness, education, refinement, better 
homes, more united families, and an in- 
telligent united nation. 

“Excessive advertising with television 
would be objectionable. The programs 
must be carefully selected, with a mini- 
mum of advertising, both as to the sound 
and picture transmissions. 

“If television is to be handled in a 
manner similar to present-day broad- 
casting, another important question 
arises: What character of pictures will 
the sponsor insist upon and to what ex- 
tent will he show pictures of the com- 
modities offered for sale by him? This 
subject is one that should be carefully 
studied by every thinking American. Per- 
sonally, I am extremely interested in the! 
development of this new art and an anx- | 
ious to see that it is used to the best} 
interests of the people.” 


Methods of Reducing © 
Fire Loss Suggested 








Results of Studies of Building 
Materials Compiled 


[Continued from Page 1.) 
mont said in officially accepting the report. 
“It strikes at two sources of human and | 
economic loss in the building industry. 

“One is the great annual destruction of 
property and human life as the result of | 
fire; the other is, that in our anxiety to) 
guard against this loss, we have some- | 
times required excessive amounts of pro- | 
tective materials at certain points, yet | 
have not provided adequate protection at | 
others. The results of years of research | 
and collective experience embodied in this | 
report should go far toward placing the 
subject on a rational basis.” 

With the ideal of suggesting city regu- | 
lations that would aim at enforcing “the 
building into each structure of a reason- 
able degree of fire resistance,” the com- 
mittee took 3 entirely new ground. 
Builders under its suggested code would 
be left largely free to select types of ma- 
terial and dimensions of parts of build- 
ing structures, provided that these would | 
sustain high temperatures for specific | 
periods without collapsing. Older codes, | 
the pamphlet said, were frequently found 
to prescribe materials and dimensions for 

ding structures, though “this practice 
has had many undesirable results in pre- 
venting use or substitution of materials 
and methods equally efficient.” 





| 
The right of naturalization should be 
denied to aliens who decline to take an 
|oath to bear arms in the defense of the 
United States, according to a brief filed 
| March 26 by the Department of Justice 
| in the Supreme Court of the United States. 
|The brief, over the name of the Solicitor 
| General, Thomas D. Thacher, is before the 
court in the two cases of Douglas Clyde 
| MacIntosh, Yale professor, and Marie 
| Averill Bland against the United States, 
| Nos. 504 and 505. 


| Mr, MacIntosh was denied naturaliza- 
| tion Dy the District Court for the District 
;of Connecticut and Miss Bland by the 
District Court for the Southern District 
of New York. Both district courts were 
| reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals 
for the Second Circuit. 


It was noted that Mr. MacIntosh sub- 
mitted that he would take the oath to 
| bear arms but qualified it by reserving 
in himself the right to determine whether 
|the war in which he might be called to 
| participate was justifiable afid for the 
| greatest good in the long run. Miss Bland 
refused to swear to bear arms on the 
ground that it was against her religious 
| convictions but offered to serve the Gov- 
ernment in any other capacity in time of 


war. 

The Government's brief relies upon the 
decision of the court in the case of Rosiiea 
Schwimmer, an avowed pacifist (279 U. S. 

44), who was denied citizenship by’ the 
| court’s ruling. 
|_ The summary of the argument in the 


| MacIntosh brief, which is similar to that 
| in the Bland case, follows: 


| The Naturalization Act requires that a 





candidate for citizenship by naturaliza- | 


| tion shall take a prescribed oath and also 
| Satisfy the court admitting the alien to 
| citizenship that he is, and has been for 
| five years at least, attached to the prin- 
ciples of the Constitution of the United 
States and well disposed to the good or- 
der and happiness of the same. 


The respondent refused to take the 
statutory oath required by the Naturali- 
| Zation Act without qualification or reser- 
| vation, and insisted upon reserving for 
his own future decigion whether he would 
| bear arms in any war in which the 
United States might be engaged. 


The respondent also failed to s 
the District Court that he was Pinot 
|to the principles of the Constitution of 
| the United States and well disposed to 
— ae order and happiness of the 


There is no valid distinction betwe 
| this case and United State: oe 
| mer, 279 U. S. 644. = 


| 1,800,000,000 francs 


mo during the last quarter of the year. 





| Increase in gold reserves.—Unusual 
events in the sphere of business and 
| finance characterized the year 1930, and 
| necessarily influenced the French market. 


| nual report of the Bank of France, made |The crisis which began suddenly in the 
public in the March Federal Reserve Bul- | . 


United States in 1929 and afterwards 


spread throughout Europe caused great 
| disturbances in the international move- | 
}ments of capital, and these in turn led 
to transfers of gold on an extraordinary | 
| Scale. 

At the beginning of the year the inflow 
/of gold into the vaults of the Bank of 
| France was in only moderate amount. 
From Dec. 24, 1929, the day on which| 
| accounts for that year were closed, up to| 
Feb. 21, 1930, the gold reserves increased 
gradually by more than _ 1,300,000,000 
francs, from 41,622,000,000 francs ($1,631,- 
| 582,000) 40 42,960,000,000 francs $1,684,032,- 
|000). At this time, owing chiefly to the! 
extreme monetary ease which prevailed 
in the Paris market, the trend of the 
exchanges altered; for two months they | 
were almost constantly unfavorable to 


France. - 


The bank met this appreciation of for-| 
eign currencies by permitting gold to flow 
out freely on demand. Instead of realiz- 
ing its holdings of foreign exchange, which 
showed no appreciable fluctuation during! 
this period, the bank preferred to | 

e- 
tween Feb. 21 and May 2 withdrawals of 
gold continued almost without interrup- 
tion and amounted to more than 600,000,- 





Exports Gave Way 


In May to Imports 


In May the export of gold ceased en-| 
tirely and gave place to a movement in 
the opposite direction, which was rapidly | 
accelerated after the middle of Septem-| 
ber. Imports of gold amounted to about 
($70,560,000) in May 
and June; to almost 5,000,000,000 francs} 
($196,000,000) from July 4 to Oct. 3; and| 
|to almost 4,500,000,000 francs ($176,400,- 


On Dec. 24, the day on which the ac- 
counts for the year were closed, the gold 
reserve had risen to more than 53,500,000,- 
000 francs ($2,097,200,000), that is to say, 
to more than 53 per cent of the aggre- 
gate demand liabilities. It had increased 
|in one year by almost 12,000,000,000 francs 
($470,400,000). 


These movements of gold were the re-| 
| sult of the free play of the gold standard | 
and, as was stated in the previous report, | 
the bank intends to put no obstacle in 
| the way of the flow of gold in either di- 
|rection. In accordance with the monetary 
law of June 25, 1928, the Bank of France 
during 1930, as in 1929, confined itself to! 
; accepting gold bars offered at its wickets 
or selling them on demand. 


| Far from seeking to attract gold into 
;its vaults or even to hinder its outflow, 
| the bank has lowered its discount rate on 
two occasions in an endeavor either to 
check the inflow of gold or to encourage 
| its export. The attraction which France 
|exercised during 1930 upon the floating 
| capital of the world was in reality and/| 
| before all else the consequence of the 
|decline in money rates in all the great| 
foreign markets, and of the security af- 
forded by the French currency. 


World Crisis Diminished 
Credit Requirements 








The development of the world economic | 
crisis considerably diminished credit re- | 
;quirements abroad. In London and in 
New York, exceptionally low levels for 
short-term credits prevailed almost 
throughout the year. The French banks, 
which had invested a part of their avail- 
able funds in these great markets during 
the previous year, were unable to obtain 
renewals of their loans on as remunera- 
tive terms as in the past. Moreover, when 
on various occasions they were confronted 
with large demands for francs in their 
own market during 1930, they naturally 
preferred to repatriate part of these un- 
productive balances rather than have re- 
course to the rediscount facilities obtain- 
able at the Bank of France. 


The stocks of gold which the French | 
market received during 1930 did not, how- 
|ever, arise solely out of the repatriation 
of French balances. They represented, 
}in part, an influx of foreign capital de- 
sirous of profiting from the stability and 
| the security which the French franc now 
offers. They are a tribute to the great 
work of financial reconstruction accom- 
plished by this country, which has now 
one of the most soundly guaranteed cus- 
rencies in all the world. 


Economic situation in France.—During 
the last few months, France has felt the 
first reactions of the crisis which swept | 
over the world toward the end of 1929. 
French statistics now show a _ certain 
amount of business recession, which was 
scarcely perceptible until last Summer but 
has become clearly evident since Autumn. 
Coming after several years of great 
prosperity, this depression was reflected 
in a marked decline in wholesale prices 
of raw materials and agricultural prod- 
ucts, and in a falling off in manufactures. 


The general index of wholesale prices 
at the end of December, 1930, was 498 as 
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| construed as a finding by the Federal Ra- 


| at 3 a. m, E. 8. T., April 30, 193. 


|}ducing soon after Congress reconvenes 








Certain Stations 


Of Radio Permits 


Federal Commission Gives | 
Right for Continued Op. | 
eration to Group Holding | 





Temporary Licenses 





Extension until April 30, 1931, of the li- | 
censes of 21 broadcasting stations which | 
have held temporary licenses for various 
reasons, was ordered by the Federal Radio 
Commission March 26. The Commission | 
at the same time extended the licensés | 
of all other stations, with the exception of | 
three whose renewal applications have not | 
been filed for the license period which be- 
gan Jan. 31, 1931, and which ends April | 
30, 1930. The action, contained in an) 
amendment to a general order follows in | 
full text: | 

It is ordered: That General Order 103 | 
as amended be, and the same is hereby | 
amended to read as follows: 

The licenses of all broadcasting sta- | 
tions with the following exceptions are | 
hereby extended subject to the terms and | 
conditions provided in said licenses for 
the period beginning 3 a. m. Eastern} 
Standard Time Jan. 31, 1931, and ending | 
3 a. m. Eastern Standard Time, April 30, | 
1931. | 

Exceptions Noted | 

(a) WLOE, which has been heretofore | 
designated for hearing. The license for 
this station is hereby extended until de- 
cision of the Commission as a result of 
the said hearing, but in no event later | 
than 3 a. m. Eastern Standard Time, | 
April 30, 1931. 

(b). The Commission not being satis- | 
fied fhat public interest, convenience and | 
necessity would be served by the granting | 
of. application for renewal of radio broad- | 
casting Station WIBR, said application 
for renewal of radio broadcasting station 
license of Station WIBR is hereby desig- 
nated for hearing and the existing radio 
broadcasting station license authorizing | 
the operation of station WIBR is hereby 
extended until decision of the Commission 
as the result of said hearing, but in no} 
event later than 3 a. m. Eastern Stand- | 
ard Time, April 30, 1931. 

Effect on Other Stations 

(c) The licenses of stations KWIH and 
WWL, which are being investigated, are 
hereby extended until the completian of 
said investigations or until decisions 
thereon by the Commission if, as a re- 
sult of such investigations, the application | 
for renewals of radio broadcasting station 
licenses of these stations or either of them 
are designated for hearing, but in no event 
later than 3 a. m., E. S. T., April 30, 1931. 

(d) WAIU, WEVD, WHEC - WABO, 
WLBX, WMB@Q, WNJ, WREC-WOAN. 
KBPS, KFQU, KFQW, KFUL, KGBZ, 
KGEF, KMPC, KTNT, KTRH and KZM, 
which have been heard and are pending 
the decision of the Commission. The li- 
censes for these stations are hereby ex- 
tended until decision of the Commission, 
as & result of said hearings, and in no 
event later than 3 a. m., E. S. T., April 
30, 1931. 

(e) WAWZ, WGAR and KFXJ, which 
have not filed applications for renewal of 
station licenses. | 

No authority herein contained shall be 


dio Commission that the operation. of 
these stations is now or will be in the 
public interest beyond the dates specified 
in this order. 

It is further ordered: The operation of 
General Order No. 97 is hereby postponed 





Mr. Borah Confers 
With Grange Chiefs 


Mr. Norbeck to Offer Bill for 


Equalization Fee 


Members of the executive committee of | 
the National Grange, farm cooperative or- 
ganization, under L. J. Tabor, Master, con- 
ferred March 25 with Senator Borah 
(Rep.), of Idaho, relative to the farm legis- 
lative program in Congress. 

The general farm situation, the pres- 
ent condition of the Federal Farm 
Board, and the possibility of legislation 
were discussed, Senator Borah said after 
the conference. 

Although the debenture, equalization 
fee and other plans were considered, Sén- 
ator Borah said, he declined to discuss 
the’views which were taken up, preferring 
not to commit the organization on the 
question before an official stand is taken 
by the Grange. 

Senator Norbeck (Rep.), of South Da- 
kota, announced his intention of reintro- 


the equalization fee plan of handling the 
wheat surplus, which was sponsored early 
in the last Congress by Senator McNary | 
(Rep.), of Oregon. 

Senator Norbeck, however, said that it 
is his intention to propose that the plan 
be applied to wheat only for experimen- 
tal purposes, in order to give it a trial 
for a few years. In this way, he said, 
if it is unsuccessful, it will not tend to 
dislocate other agricultural commodities. 

As orjginally sponsored by Senator 
McNary the plan would have applied 
to wheat, cotton, corn and other such 
major agricultural commodities. 





Capt. Crowley Appointed 
To Head Merchant Fleet 


The board of trustees of the Shipping 
Board Merchant Fleet Corporation 
|March 26 elected Capt. Elmer E. Crow- 
ley to be president of the Merchant Fleet 
Corporation, his election to be effective 
at once. Capt. Crowley fills a vacancy 
in that office which has existed since the 
death of John R. Gordon in August, 1930. 
| Capt. Crowley, who is now director of 
|the North Atlantic District, saw his first 
service with the Fleet Corporation in 1923 


| the central fleet survey. Subsequently he 
| became special assistant to the president 
of the Fleet Corporation and, in October, 
1925, following six months’ service with 
|The American Export Lines, returned to 
the Fleet Corporation as president. He 


turns until July, 1926. 

The new president of the Fleet Corpora- 
tion comes from a family of seafaring 
people. A native of Somerset, Mass., he 
went to sea as a boy in 1887. Twelve years 
llater he became a master, commanding 
sailing vessels until 1910 from which date 
| until 1915 he was master of steamships 
lin the New England coal trade. From 
/that time until his first appointment with 
ithe Fleet Corporation, Capt. Crowley held 
| various executive positions with 





| ship companies.—Issued by the Shipping | 


Board. 


| Chinese Banditry 








when he was appointed chief surveyor in | 


}reau of Public Roads, the Department of | 


| announcement follows in full text: 


| dardsville and Elkton. The tentative plan 


served in the office to which he now re- | 
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scenic highway 150 miles in length along the summit of the Blue 
Ridge Mountains throughout the length of the proposed Shenandoah 


National Park; preliminar 
Bureau of Public Roads, which wil 


surveys 


ave been made by the Federal 
1 have charge of the construction 


work. The map shows the outlines of the proposed National Park 
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Closed Factories 
In Japan Taken 
Over by Workers 





| 

Management Commission 
| Assumes Control of Plant 
| And Distributes Profits 
| Among Employes 

| 





| Japanese factory workers in increasing 
|numbers are reported by the Home Min- 
\istry’s Bureau of Social Affairs to be 
| taking over plants which have been closed 
| because of nonpayment of wages during 
| the present economic depression, accord- 
| ing to information made public March 26 


| by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, Depart- 
;ment of Labor. 


| The workers, to keep themselves employed 
in such cases, make a contract with the 
| owners to carry on the enterprise and pay 
| the rent. Their control of the factory is 
for the most part limited to industries 
with comparatively simple procedure. . The 


| Bureau supplied the following additional 
| information: 


A factory management commission is 
organized by the workers and is placed 

in control. This body submits reports to 
the workers* and distributes the profits 
among them. In general, the results have 
| been good. Nearly 30 factories have thus 
been taken over, located in Tokyo, Kana- 
| awa, Saitama, Aichia, Osaka and Hyogo 
districts. 
| In the Keihin district the workers con< 
| trol several sawmills, and recently similar 
| arrangements have been made in factories 
| manufacturing cast iron at Kawaguchi in 
| Saitama district and in porcelain estab- 

lishments in Aichi district. Other enter- 
prises taken over include printing, iron, 
glass making and plated-ware factories. 

| At Kawaguchi, where factories are re- 
ported to have many debts, the joint 
control situation is unsatisfactory, but 
|in sawmilling, printing, plated ware, and 
other industries more efficiency and profit 
have resulted. 

The Yoshino sawmill at Tsurumi in Yo- 
|kohama, for instance, has been placed 
| under workmen’s control. These work- 
|}men number 35, it is reported. The aver- 
age per capita production per day has 





New Highway on Blue Ridge Mountains 
Expected to Give Employment to Many 


‘Plans Near Completion for Scenic Route to Traverse 


Shenandoah National Park Area 





A highway “to follow the skyline,” atop | 
the Blue Ridge Mountains in the Shenan- | 
doah National Park in Virginia is being 
planned in final detail by the National 
Park Service in cooperation with the Bu-| 


the Interior announced March 26. The 


One of the most scenic highways of the} 
country that may ultimately extend for 
150 miles, is to be built along the’ sum- 
mit of the Blue Ridge Mountains through- | 
out the length of the Shenandoah Na- 
tional Park area in Virginia. Plans for 
the construction of this spectacular skyline 
drive are now being completed by the Na- 
tional Park Service, in cooperation with} 
the Bureau of Public Roads. 


In this connection, decision was reached 
to limit main road construction in the 
park area to this particular project. Al- 
ready there are roads just outside the pro- 
posed park boundary and completely sur- 
rounding it, and in addition two lateral 
roads cross the area. These are the Lee 
Highway between Sperryville and Luray 
and the Spottswood Trail connecting Stan- 


to construct another lateral either by way 


Deaths of Children 
In Traffic Are Fewer! 





Training Given in Schools Is 
Found to Be Helpful 


{Continued from Page 1.1 
1930. As traffic has increased and the 
speed of locomotion accelerated, national 
ceonpeley? in safety education have been 
launched, 


Educators have tackled the problem. 
Special safety courses have been intro- 
duced in the public schools. Textbooks 
have been written and magazines founded 
to inculcate self-protection and develop 
a sense of caution and care in every walk 
of life. 


Posters, warnings, and every kind of | 
device to put the unwary upon notice of 
lurking hazards have been invented to 
reduce the toll of lives in avoidable acci- 
dents. School boy patrols have been in- 
troduced in various cities in conjunction 
with traffic policemen to guide children 
on the way to school. Working with the 
police departments, the children are de- | 
veloping foresight and a habit of cau- 
tion. 

Naturally adaptable Yo changes, chil- 
dren have been unmistakably influenced | 
by the education in safety brought con- | 
stantly to their attention in the schools. | 
Daily within an environment shaping their 
mental outlook and developing new habits, 
children have met the problem of acci-| 
dent hazards more successfully than their 
parents. | 

Adults, on the other hand, brought | 
face to face with a new situation and pre- 
occupied with varying affairs, have not 
come, within the environment which daily 
reminds of safety precautions. They have 
not adjusted themselves. Their increas- | 
ing accident fatalities are alarming. 

City children, of necessity, soon learn 
to adapt themselves to the dangers of 
streets heavy with traffic. They develop} 
a quickness of perception, intensified by | 
their safety education, which wards them 
off from accidents. 

Going to and frum school, hurrying to 
the playgrounds, and performing errands 
give them at an early age a, re- 
gard for self-preservation. However, the 
toll annually of young lives is great and 
the development of ca®ion still is a mat- | 
ter of grave concern. 


New Extradition Treaty 
With Germany Is Ratified 


The new extradition treaty between the 
United States and Germany was formally 
ratified March 26, according to an an-| 
nouncement by the Department of State 








steam- | which follows in full text: 


Ratifications of the treaty between the | 
| United States of America and Germany | 
for the extradition of fugitjves from jus- 
| tice, concluded at Berlin oh July 12, 1930, | 
| were exchanged today (March 26) :; the| 


Thirty thousand Chinese brigands rove| Department of State by the Secretary of 


|at pleasure over an area 170 miles long | 


State and the German Ambassador at 


| and 70 miles wide in northeast Hupeh| Washington, Herr Friedrich W. von Pritt- 


Province, east of the Peking-Hankow Rail- 
way. Travelling in the mountainous re- 
gions in scattered groups, the bandits“pre- 
sent a difficult problem to the govern- 
ment. (Department of State.) 


witz und Gaffron. 

Under its terms the treaty will come into 
force one month from the day of the ex- 
change of ratifications, namely, April 
26, 1931. 


; recommendations 


of Rapidan or the Robertson River Valleys 
to meet the ridge road has therefore been 
abandoned. 


These final plans are based upon the 
of Chief Architect 
Thomas C. Vint and Assistant Landscape 
Architect Charles E. Peterson of the Na- 
tional Park Service, and followed a thor- 


| ough investigation by tnem of local condi- 


tions. Preliminary surveys have already 
been made by the Bureau of Public Roads. 

While the proposed highway eventually 
will follow the skyline of the ridge from 
Front Royal to Rock Fish Gap, between 


Afton and Waynesboro, the first unit to | 


be taken up for construction is that por- 
tion 50 miles long, between Panorama 
(Thornton Gap) and Swift Run Gap. At 


| the later point the road will connect with 


the Spotswood Trail. 


The highway system as proposed under 
this general development plan will cover 
the park area more thoroughly than any 
in the western parks, as it is believed log- 
ical to go farther in road development 
in an area where travel is bound to be 
heavy owing to its location in or near 
the more densely populated portion of the 
United States. Further high-standard 
road developments, however, will be con- 
sistently opposed, since one of the major 
duties of the National Park Service is 
to preserve and protect the natural con- 
ditions of the wilderness: 

Authority for the construction of the 
highway in the Shenandoah area before 
the actual establishment of the park was 
given to the National Park Service that 
employment might be provided for the 
sufferers from drought arid adverse eco- 
nomic conditions in the Shenandoah Val- 
ley. The people in this mountainous area 


are in dire straits, and some are threat- | 


ened with actual starvation. Like all 
mountain people, they have a sturdy inde- 
pendence, and as a rule, they will not 
accept charity. The construction of the 
new road at this time will make it pos- 


sible to offer them employment instead 
of charity. 





increased to nine koku from.seven since 
the enforcement of the control. Profit 
|promises to gain. Total monthly busi- 
;ness expenses used to reach 1,200 yen 
|Or sO when the factory was managed 
|by the owner but now the expenses have 
| been reduced to 300 yen without dismissal 
|}of any workmen. 

| The best results are said to be ob« 
tained from joint factory control when 
;such control is applied to small estab- 
lishments employing fewer than 50 
workers. 





Senate Group to Consider 
Alabama Election Contest 


| Consideration of the senatorial election 
| contest in Alabama will be begun March 
30 if a quorum of the Senate Committee 
appointed for the purpose can be assem- 
| bled, it was announced March 25 at the 
office of the Senate Committee on Privi« 
leges and Elections. 


All ballot boxes, a total of 2,115, used 
in the election have been impounded, and 
are ready for delivery to the Committee, 
it was said. 


Formal charges of fraud have been filed 
by former Senator Heflin, and the reply 
|of Senafor-elect Bankhead was received 
|by the Committee March 25, though it 
|has not yet been made public, it was 
explained. 





Majority Party Committee 
Reports on Expenditures 


The Republican National Committee, of 
which Senator Fess (Rep.), of Ohio, is 
chairman, and J. R. Nutt is treasurer, re- 
ported to the Clerk of the House, William 
Tyler Page, on March 26 that it now 
has a balance on hand of $51,266. 


The committee, making its report under 
the requirements of the Corrupt Practices 
Act, stated that its campaign contribu- 
tions during the period between Jan. 1, 
1931, and Feb. 28, 1931, totaled $1,150 and 
its expenditures $42,688. Its balance on 
hand Dec. 31, 1930, was $92,805. 

The contributions during this latest pe- 
riod included $1,000 from Kenyon V. 
Painter, of Cleveland, Ohio, and $50 each 
from Frank C. Atherton, Princess Ka- 
wanankoa and James P. Winn, all of 
Honolulu, Hawaii. The disbursements 


were for rent, salaries, supplies, and other 





administrative purposes. 
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Reports Further or Unemployed in Many Cities (Qn Treaty Is Not 


Decline in Trade 


Monthly Report by Reserve 
Bank Reveals February 


Wholesaling 24 Per Cent 
Below 1930 Period 





New York, N. Y., March 26.—Whole- 
sale firms. devartment stores and chain 
stores in the Second Federal Reserve Dis- 
trict reported considerably smaller sales 
in February than in the corresponding 
month one year ago, according to a pre- 
liminary report of the monthly Federal 
Reserve review of credit and business 
conditions issued here todav. 

The items on wholesale trade, depart- 
ment store trade, and chain store trade, 
which the April 1 issue of the Federal 
Reserve Bulletin will contain, follows in 
full text: 

Total February sales of reporting whole- 
Sale firms in this district showed about 
24 per cent below last year, or much the 
Same decrease as in January. of 
men’s clothing, cotton goods, shoes, dia- 
monds and jewelry continued to show the 
largest declines from a year ago, these 
declines ranging from 29 per cent to 51 
per cent 

Declines in Other Items 

Wholesale dealers in . hardware, sta- 
tionery and paper reported sales about 
20 per cent below those of February, 1930, 
and grocery, and drug sales continued to 
show decregses of smaller proportions 
Machine tool orders, reported by the Na- 
tional Machine Tool Builders Association, 
continued to be substantially smaller than 
a year previous. The Silk Association of 
America, however, reported a 4 per cent 
increase over last year in yardage sales 
of silk goods, continuing the tendency of 
the three preceding months. 

The value of stocks of groceries, cotton 
goods, shoes, hardware, diamonds, jewelry, 
and quantity stocks of silk goods continued 
to be considerably smaller than the pre- 
vious year. Stocks of drugs, however, re- 
mained larger than in February 1930. 
Collections averaged slightly better than 
a year ago. 

Department Store Sales 

The total February sales of the report- 
ing department stores in this district 
averaged 6 per cent smaller than in 1930, 
following a decrease of nearly 8 per cent 
in January. Department stores located in 
New York City reported a 5 per cent de- 
crease in sales compared with a year pre- 
vious, the smallest decline since October. 
The sales of the southern New York State 
and Hudson River Valley reporting stores 
showed somewhat smaller decreases from 
last year in February than in January, 
but the sales of stores in Buffalo, Roches- 
ter, Newark, Bridgeport, and northern New 
York State showed larger declines in 
February. Contrary to the rest of the 
district, the reported sales in the West- 
chester section were 4 per cent above a 
year ago. Sales of the leading apparel 
stores showed an 8 per cent decrease from 
February, 1930. 


Stocks of Merchandise 


Stocks of merchandise on hand at the 
end of the month, valued at retail prices, 
showed an even larger reduction from a 
year ago than in January, the February 
decline amounting to nearly 12 per cent. 
The percentage of charge accounts col- 
lected during February was only slightly 
lower than in February of last year. 

Total February sales of reporting chain 

@# tore systems averaged 4 per cent smaller 
than a year ago, a somewhat larger de- 
cline than in January. Comparisons of 
the reports from the various types of 
Stores with those of January indicated 
considerable variation in February busi- 
ness. February sales of grocery chains 
showed only a fractional decline from 
those of a year previous, and sales of 
candy chains showed a much smaller de- 
cline than in January. Ten-cent store 
sales, however, were 3 per cent smalle: 
than a year previous following an increase 
in January, and sales of drug, shoe, and 
variety chains showed larger decreases 
in February than in January 

All types of chains showed smaller sales 
fer store than a year previous, probably 
due largely to lower prices in some cases, 
but in part to an actual reduction in the 
volume of business. 
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British Government 
Aiding Home Builders 


Sudsidies Allowed for More 
Than 770,000 Houses 


British Government subsidies have 
aided in the construction of a total of 
770,088 houses in England and Wales dur- 
ing the years 1924-1930, according to a 
statement made in Parliament by the 
British Minister of Health, the Commerce 
Department is informed in a report from 
William L. Kilcoin, the Trade Commis- 
sioner at London. Of this number, 401,- 
833 have been built by local authorities 
and 368,255 by private enterprise, the 
statement reveals. 

The British Government's policy of sub- 
sidizing construction has been carried on 
since the end of the war, at which time 


4 jthere was a great shortage of house ac- 
? 





commodation in the country. The na- 
tional subsidy scheme was inaugurated 
in 1919 and subsequent acis have been 
passed continuing government financial 
aid in building 


Under the Housing Act of 1923, a na- 
tional grant was payable to local au- 
thorities toward expenses incurred by 
them in providing houses themselves o7 
in assisting private enterprise to build 
houses in accordance with an approved 
scheme. The scheme now in operation 


with but few changes is that which went 
into effect in 1924 and, in addition to 
continuing the act of 1923, authorized in- 
creased national exchequer contributions 
for houses built under certain conditions, 
the most important of which related to 
the limitation of rents to be charged. 

The national subsidy was fixed at ap- 
proximately $45 per house per annum for 
40 years for houses in nonagricultural 
parishes and approximately $62 for those 
in agricultural districts. The capital 
value of the subsidy for the first type was 
about $800 and about $1,100 for the sec- 
ond. Under this act private builders have 
generally built houses to sell whereas 
many of the houses erected by public au- 
thorities have been rented, British 
tistics show.—/ssued by 
of Commerce. 


the Department 


Introduced in Pennsylvania 


HARRISBURG, Pa., March 26. 


A bill has been introduced in the House 
by Representative Clinton A. Sowers, of 
Philadelphia, providing that all published 
articles shall show “with equal promi- 
nence” the names of the actual as well as 
the nominal author in every case where 
a story or article has been written by one 
person for use under the name of another. 

The measure is designed to control so- 
called “ghost writing.” It carries a pen- 
alty of a fine of 500 or a maximum prison 
sentence of 30 days for each violation, 


Sta- | 


Lack of Vocational Training Handicaps Workers in Find- 
ing Jobs, According to Women’s Division of 


President’s Emergency Committee 


[Continued 


School, the placement director, and lead- 
ers in industry to urge the unemployed to 
enroll in day and evening vocational 
classes with a view to becoming better 
prepared for positions in the future. 
“The argument has always been sal- 


vage at least a part of your spare time | 


by investing it in school study and prac- 
tice of the occupation you covet. 


“During the present industrial depres- | 


sion more of an effort has been made to 
induce unemployed adults to enroll in our 
schools. Secretaries of all industries and 
employment agencies urged those seeking 
work to go to night and day schools. As 
a result we have a large number of adult 
pupils, even in day schools, definitely try- 
ing to fit inemsecives for a given occupa- 
tion. Even the heads of the employment 
agencies urge their applicants to go to 
school with the understanding that they 
wiil send to the schools for them as they 
receive inquiries for workmen. The various 
organizations have arranged to pay the 
tuition of the workmen in their respective 
fields who feel unable to enroll because of 
the $1 or $2 fee.—From Leslie O. Butler, 
superintendent, Grand Rapids, Mich.” 


Adult Enrollment 
In Night School 


“The enroliment (in public night 
schools) for the first semester was about 
2.000 and for the second 1,600, making a 
grand total of about 3,600 for the vear 
The enrollment is made up of men and 
women, about equally divided in number 
and ranging in age from 18 to 60. They 
come from all walks of life. Since during 
this year we have had our greatest enroll- 
ment, it would seem that the majority 
are attending because of the employment 
situation. We do know that many have 
received employment and others have been 
promoted because of attending night 
school. We have an employment office in 
connection with the vocational and night 
school which gives the unemployed an op- 
portunity to obtain work that may be 
available.’ says, J. L. Powers, principal 
of Night School, Oklohoma City, Okla.” 

“There is an opportunity school in 
conjunction with the Boston Continua- 
tion School for boys and girls. Any un- 
employed young man or young woman 
may be enrolled in this school to pursue 
such subjects as enumerated—printing 
stenography, typewriting, etc. The en- 
rollment in the opportunity school varies 
greatly with conditions of employment 
The number is larger when opportunities 
for placement are good. When opportu- 
nities for placement are rare most of the 
pupils pursue regular courses in our day 
high schools. Here in Bostor we feel 
that no young man or young woman need 
have idle hands or mind for want of op- 
portunities for securing sound and valu- 


able education,’ according to Louis J. 
Fish, educailonai statistician, Boston, 
Mass. 


“‘We have opened in Philadelphia five 
junior high school buildings as school ex- 
tension centers ror evening recreational 
and such incidental instructional activities 
as the various community groups may de- 
sire. Although these have been in opera- 
tion only a short time, the response has 
been such as to make us feel that they 
may be regarded as highly successful, and 
we shall recommend to our board of edu- 
cation the extension of these activities 
to include all junior high school build- 
ings in the ciay,’ says Louis Nusbaum, 


Foreign Population 


Of Florida Tabulated 


Persons of Alien Birth Total 
160.800, Census Shows 


Director of the Census today 
(March 26) announced the results of the 
tabulation of the population returns for 
Florida relative to persons of foreign 
white stock by country of origin. The 
total number of persons of foreign white 


The 


stock in the State on April 1, 1930, was 
160,832, comprising 59,057 foreign-born 
white persons, and 101,775 native white 


persons of foreign or mixed parentage 

Of the foreign-born whites, 8.156 were 
born in Canada; 7,084 in England; 6,287 
in Cuba and 2,131 in the other West 
Indies: 5.464 in Germany; 5,262 in Italy 
4.125 in Spain; 2,145 in Sweden; 2.012 in 
Russia; 1,797 in Scotland; 1,552 in Greece; 
1.309 in the Irish Free State and 534 in 
Northern Ireland; 962 in Palestine and 
Svria; 945 in Poland; 921 in Denmark 
and 902 in France 

The whole number of foreign-born 
white persons in Florida in 1930 (59,057) 
was materially greater than the number 
in 1920 (43,008), representing an increasé 
of 37.5 per cent For ail the countries 
shown in the tabulation, except Cuba, 
the number of foreign born returned in 
1930 greater than the number in 
1920 

The largest numerical gain was made by 
Canadians, whose number increased 4,035, 
or nearly 100 per cent, in the 10-year pe- 


as 


riod. The largest percentage of gain was 
shown by Czechoslovakians, whose num- 
increased from 189 in 1920 to 638 in 1930, 
or 237 per cent 

The classification “native white of for- 
eign or mixed parentage" comprises all 
native white persons having one or both 
parents of foreign birth. These persons 


are classified according to country of birth 


of father, except where the fathe. is na- 
tive, and the mother foreign born, and 
then according to country of birth of 


mothe! 

On the basis of the country of birth of 
rents, 17,084 native white persons vere 
ssipned to Germany: 13,136 to England: 
9.038 to Canada; 9,686 to Cuba, and 3,787 
to other West Indies: 8,053 to Italy; 
5.975 to Spain; 5,886 to the Irish Free 
State, and 1,873 to Northern Ireland; 
3.707 to Scotland: 3,093 to Sweden; 2,942 
to Russia; 2,195 to France; 1,481 to Nor- 
way: 1,382 to Denmark; 1,259 to Creece; 
1,199 to Palestine and Syria; 1,149 to Pol- 


p 





and; 1,147 to Switzerland, and 1,117 to 
Austria.—/ssued by the Bureau of the 
Census. 


Trade Commission Aids 
Several Trust Inquiries 

In several anti-trust cases now being 
inquired into by the Federal Govern- 
metn, the Federal Trade Commission is 
working in ceoperation with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, according to an an- 
nouncement at the Department March 26 
The announcement follows in full text: 

It was stated at the Department of 
Justice today that on several anti-trust 
matters under consideration work is be- 
ing done in cooperation with the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

It was pointed out in particular that 
the decree recently entered in New York 
City against the Bolt, Nut and Rivet Man- 
ufacturers [\ssociation, and others, calling 
for the dissolution of the association and 
for injunctive relief, was based in large 
measure upon work done by the staff of 
the Commission over a considerable pe- 


‘riod of time. 


from Page 1.) 


associate superintendent, Philadelphia, Pa. 

“Quite a number of boys and girls have 
| returned to the regular schools when they 
| were unable to find employment. Many 
; others who would have withdrawn from 
the school have continued their @udies 
because of the difficulty of finding employ- 
| ment,’ according to John R. Wilson, super- 
| intendent, Paterson, N. J. 


“The National Council of Jewish Wo- 
men has been ardently urging the use| 
| of educational facilities during this time 
of depression. In a _ special pamphlet 
| sent to all of its unit chapters throughout 
the country this group of women has 
said: 

““If the continuation schools through- 
out the country could be used in this way 
and if the untrained and inadequately 
trained could be fitted for more highly | 
skilled jobs, our vocational problems of | 
the future would be reduced in 
number. 


“Every effort should be made now to} 
urge children to stay in full time school. | 
Those who leave sit day after day on 
benches in employment offices waiting 
{for jobs that do not exist. Or they loiter 
about the streets wasting their time and 
getting nowhere. The Department (Voca- 
tional Department of the Council of Jew- | 
ish Women) suggests that the Sections 
start stay-in-school drives in their com- 
munities.’ 


greatly 


President Approves 


Policy of Assisting | 
Porto Rican Growth 





| 


Says That Acquisition of the, 
Virgin Islands Was Un- 
fortunate But Favors Con- 
tinued Aid 


[Continued from Page 1.1 | 
zens and there are todav only three or 
four important officials upon the Island 
who were not born there. I am advised 
from every quarter in the Island that there 
would not be a ponular vote of 5 per cent 
in favor of independence. 

The people are making progress from 
the effects of hurricane, drought and the 
business depression, all of which were im- 
posed upon a century-old poverty. They 
are showing great courage and initiative 
in this rehabilitation. They will this sea- 
son in large degree have recovered their 
crops. 

The devastating effect of the hurricane 
is still represented in the thousands of 
one-room shacks housing whole families. 
The most constructive contribution of the 
Federal Government is to continue and 
expand the present policies of aid to and 
cooperation with their institutions in edu- | 
cation, health, better adaptation of ag- 
riculture, and expansion of industry and 
markets. 


“Unfortunate” Purchase 


The Virgin Islands may have some mili- | 
tary value some time. Opinion upon this 
question is much divided. In any event, 
when we paid $25,000,000 for them, we ac- 
quired an effective poorhouse, comprising 
90 per cent of the population. 

The people cannot be self-supporting 
either in living or government without 
the discovery of new methods and re- 
sources. 

The purpose of the transfer of the ad- 
ministration from the naval to a civil 
department is to see if we can develop 
some form of industry or agriculture which 
will relieve us of the present costs and} 
liabilities in support of the population or 
the local government from the Federal 
treasury or from private charity. 

Viewed from every point except remote 
naval contingencies, it was unfortunate 
that we ever acquired these islands. Nev- 
ertheless, having assumed the responsi- 
bility, we must do our best to assist the 
inhabitants 


Treaty of Neutrality 
By Persia and Seviet 


Persia and Soviet Russia have signed 
a Treaty of Guarantee of Neutrality, ac- 
cording to an announcement by the League 
of Nations, which has just been received 
by the Department of State The an- 
nouncement follows in full text: 





The Persian government has forwarded 
to the League Secretariat for registration 
and publication a Treaty of Guarantee 
oi Neutrality, concluded between Persia 
and the Union of Soviet Socialist Re- 
public | 

The parties engage to abstain from all 
aggression against each other and to ob- 
serve neutrality in case one or other of 
the parties is the object of an aggression 
by a third power. They undertake, fur- 
ther, to enter into no alliance or agree- 
ment of a political nature which might 
be directed against the other contracting 
party and to refrain from participating 
in boycotts or economic blocades organ- 


ized against one of the contracting parties 

They undertake, furthermore, to abstain 
from any interference in each other's for- 
eign affairs and to prevent citizens of the 
other contracting party who may be liv= | 
ing within their territory from conducting | 


eny activity which might be directed 
against the government of the other 
party 1 

The exchange of ratifications of this 


treaty took place at Teheran on Jan. 31, 
1928. The treaty is concluded for a pe- 
riod of three years, at the expiration of 
which it will remain in force until it has | 
been denounced 

The two governments exchanged notes 
on the terms laid down by the Persian 
government and the Soviet government 
takes note that the Persian government 
considers that the obligations contained 
in the treaty are not in contradiction with | 
the obligations of the Persian government | 
towards The League of Nations and that | 


this government will respect and execute 

all its obligations as a member of the 

League of Nations. 

Two Senators Recommend 
Federal Inheritance Tax 

[Continued from Page 1.} 
10 years ago.” he said, pointing to the 
fact that 4 per cent of the population 


own more than 80 per cent of the Nation's 
wealth 

Opposition to the inheritance 
said, is based on the contention that it) 
|should be left to the States. He said} 
this view leads to inequalities and the 
|}concentration of wealth in certain geo: | 
graphical areas. 

In this connection he referred to the} 
State of Florida, which, he said, capital-| 
izes the idea that it has no inheritance 
tax, thereby attracting wealthy men there 
to live. 


tax, he 


Yet Completed 





Signature of President Nec- | 


essary to New Commercial 
Agreement, Says Depart- 
ment of State 


The commercial treaty between 
United States and Austria which the Sen- 


ate and both houses of the Austrian Par- | 


liament have ratified, has not yet been 
signed by the President of Austria, ac- 
cording to oral information at the De- 
partment of State March 26. 

This treaty contains a provision for 





| 


the | 


unconditional most-favored-nation treat- | 


ment, it was explained. The Department 
declined to comment on the Austro-Ger- 
man customs union or to say whether 
the United States would attempt to seek 
the same tariff rates as Germany and 


| Austria give each other under this union. 


The United States has a commercial 
treaty with Germany by which it receives 
unconditional most-favored-nation treat- 
ment, according to information obtained 
at the Department. 

The German Ambassador, Friedrich W. 
von Prittwitz called upon the Secretary 


of State, Henry L. Stimson, March 26, but | 


the Department declined to say whether 
or not he had discussed the new customs 
union. 

The United States 


has unconditional 


most favored nation treaties in effect with | 


seven countries, according to information 
obtained at the Department. These are: 
Germany, Hungary, Estonia, 
Honduras, Latvia and Jugoslavia. 

Unconditional most-favored-nation 
agreements are also in effect, it was ex- 
plained, through executive agreements 
with the following countries: Albania, 
Brazil, Czechoslovakia, Dominican Repub- 
lic; Finland, Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, 
Lithuania, Nicaragua, Persia, Poland, Ru- 
mania and Turkey. 

An explanation of the American posi- 
tion on most-favored nation treaties as 
previously given by the Department of 
State, follows in full text: 

The existing commercial treaties of the 
United States are largely obsolete, and 
with many important countries no such 
treaties whatever exist. The Department 
of State, therefore, has commenced to 
negotiate new treaties adapted to our 
present laws and existing conditions. 

The treaties are based chiefly upon the 
unconditional form and interpretation of 
the most-favored-nation clause, as distin- 
guished from the conditional form and 
treatment which has hitherto character- 
ized our commercial treaties with other 
nations. The distinction between the con- 
ditional and unconditional clauses is that 
the former offers no assurance that the 
parties to treaties containing it will not 
enter into exclusive reciprocity treaties 
with third countries and so discriminate 
against the commerce of each other; while 
the latter requires that each party's low- 
est duties and best treatment shall be 
accorded to the other regardless of any 
bargains which either may have made 
with any third country. 

Our adoption of this new treaty policy 
springs logically from the provision of 
section 317 of the Tariff Law of 1922, 
which authorizes the President, if the 
public interest require, to “specify and 


| declare new or additional duties” on the 


commerce of countries which discrimi- 


| nate against American trade by imposing 
| upon it higher or other charges than may 
| be 


imposed upon trade between such 


countries and third countries. 


Salvador, ' 
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Illumined Fountain in 


The ornamental fountain in the 





New Federal Building 





patio of the new administration 


building of the United States Department of Agriculture in the Na- 
tional Capital has been designed and constructed with artificial 


lighting effects. 


The photograph 


above is a night scene in the 


patio, showing the fountain illumined with lights of many colors 
concealed in the basin. 


Illinois Senate Votes 
Enforcement Repeal 





Bill Already Passed by House 
Goes to Goy. Emmerson 


SPRINGFIELD, ILt., March 26. 

The State Senate March 25 passed the 
O'Grady bill (H. 1) to repeal the Search 
and Seizure Act of 1919 and the Illinois 
prohibition law of 1921. 

The vote was 26 to 24, one Senator be- 
ing absent. The bill was passed by the 
House Feb. 10 by a vote of 91 to 56. It 
now goes to Governor Louis L. 
son, who has 10 days in which to act. 

An effort was made by those opposing 
the bill in the Senate to attach an amend- 


vision obviously is a mandate to the De- 
partment of Siate to strive to do away 
with discriminations against American 
commerce and that duty we are now un- 
dertaking through the negotiation of the 
aforesaid new treaties and modi vivendi. 

The American Government does not 
seek from or grant to foreign countries 
exclusive tariff favors excepting in the 
case of Cuba which is related to us in a 
special manner for reasons of history and 
propinquity. The Tariff Law of 1922, in 
authorizing the President to impose ad- 
ditional duties on the commerce of coun- 


| tries which discriminate against Ameri- 





can trade must not be regarded as an 
authorization to use discrimination as an 
end in itself but merely as a possible 
means to exact that equality of treatment 


This pro- | which is the basis of our policy. 


Emmer- | 


}ment providing that the question be sub- 
mitted to a referendum in 1932, but this 
was defeated by the same vote. 

The bill was introduced in the House 
by Representative Thomas O'Grady of 
Chicago. 
in the Senate by Senator Frank McDer- 
mott, also of Chicago The latter was 
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‘Changes in Radio Suit 


Expected to Be Slight 


The Department of Justice is not plan- 
ning any sweeping modifications in its 
antimonopoly suit against the Radio Cor- 
poration of America, General Electric Co, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufaciur- 
ing Co., and other companies associated 


and affiliated with the RCA in_ radio 
manufacture and distribution, although 
some “slight amendments” may be offered, 
the Attorney General, William D. Mitchell, 
announced orally March 26. 


The suit, now pending before the Fed- 


eral District Court at Wilmington, Del., 


is under the supervision of Warren Ol- 


'ney, of San Francisco, retained by the 


Department as special counsel, the At- 
torney General said, adding that Judge 
Olney has suggested some amendments 


|of a minor nature. 


One of these amendments, the Attor- 
ney General said, involves the inclusion 
of new companies affiliated with the 
RCA as defendants in the suit. The suit 
alleges monopoly in the sale and manu- 
facture of radio apparatus, and contests 
the legality of the cross-licensing ar- 


|; rangement and “patent pool” of the RCA, 


General Electric, Westinghouse, and other 
companies. 


Mr. Mitchell said he had no knowledge 
of reports to the effect that a consent de- 
cree would be entered in the radio liti- 
gation. It was pointed out at the Depart- 
ment that the Federal Trade Commission 
previously had investigated the RCA or- 
ganization over a five-year period, but 


dismissed the case. 





An identical bill was introduced | 


laid aside by the Senate and action was | 
taken on the House bill, which was desig- | 


nated in the Senate as the O’Grady-Mc- 
Dermott bill. 

If Governor 
Illinois will 


the bill, 
with the 


Emmerson signs 
then be included 


six other States of New York, Wisconsin, | 


ssachusetts, Nevada, Montana 
und which have no prohibition en- 





forcement law. 
| The Illinois House of Representatives 
at two previous sessions of the General 


Assembly has voted to repeal the search 
and seizure law, but the Senate hereto- 
fore has refused to concur 
Repeal Voted in 1930 
At the general election in November, 
1930, an advisory referendum on the ques- 


and | 


tion of repeal of the State enforcement | 
law resulted in a vote of 1,035,000 to 514,- | 


579 in favor of such action. 
The bill as passed by the House and 
Senate follows in full text: 


| 


Be it enacted by the people of the State | 


| of Illinois, represented in 
Assembly: 
Section 1. “An act to restrict the manu- 
| facture, sale, transportation, possession and 
| use of intoxicating liquor, aiding thereby 
in establishing uniformity in State and 
Federal laws in regard thereto,” approved 
June 27, 1921, and “an act to restrict the 
manufacture, possession and use of in- 
toxicating liquor within prohibition terri- 
tory,” approved June 21, 1919, are re- 
| pealed. 


the General | 


| 
| 


and test 


their easy 
riding 


OAKLAND 8 
PONTIAC 6 


Mi /)/] TWO FINE CARS 








emember way back— 





WHEN HORSES SHIED AT AUTOMOBILES? 





THE HAZARDS of highway travel in the 
days when the automobile was some- 
thing of a “menace,” recall to packing- 
uncertainties with 
which they had to deal in caring for 
each day’s batch of freshly slaughtered 


house folks the 


food animals. 


In those days there was a lot of 
mystery about animal heat, and its re- 
moval from the carcasses was a trouble- 
The prevailing idea 
was that if a carcass was chilled too 
rapidly, the animal heat was driven 
into the hone, thereby causing sour 
and other difficulties. 
ingly, when weather conditions per- 
mitted, the carcasses were allowed to 
remain in the hanging room over- 
night; but frequently, when the tem- 
perature or direction of the wind 
changed suddenly, it was necessary — 
sometimes in the dead of night — to 
rush the carcasses into the cooler. 


some problem. 


meat 


Obviously, there 
hazard methods; a 


and a tendency to 
short in keeping « 
took heavy toll. 


ing policy of Arme 
the hanging floor 


the imperfect amme 
with its lack of su 
tion and its tende 
Aceord- — casses near the coil 
longer does the sar 
duce a variety of fla 
chilling. Today th 


all the heat from 


uniformity or control under such hap- 


had a dark, unattractive appearance 


But, under the ever forward-look- 


from all the Armour plants. So has 


retained part of the animal heat. No 


spray system” of refrigeration extracts 


evenly, uniformly, without freezing — 
in less than ten hours. Temperatures 


was little chilling 
nd the meat ofien night. 
Through 
hecome sticky and 
jualities. Spoilage 


such 


are scientifically determined and con- 
trolled, and hourly checked day and 


modern Armour- 


perfected methods not only is meat 
spoilage completely avoided; not only 


do Armour meats retain a marvelous 


yur and Company, 
has disappeared 


»nia-coil chill room 
flicient air circula- 


“bloom” of freshness ... but Armour- 
cured meats possess a uniformity of 
texture and flavor that is one of the 
greatest achievements of the modern 
packing industry. 


Uniform chilling 


is one of the many Armour improve- 


ney to freeze car- ments which have made the now 
s while others still famous Armour “Fixed Flavor” in 
Armour’s Star Ham and Armour’s 


ne curing vat pro- 
vors due to uneven 
ne modern “brine 


methods of the 
days of motor- 
shy horses. 


all the. carcasses, 





THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR AND COMPANY Us. A 


Star Bacon, not just a coined adver- 
tising expression, but an impressive 
statement of fact... an almost incon- 
ceivable advance over the hit-or-miss 


T A hes 
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Heat Variations Natural Ingredients of Honey New Ways of Using Colle 
Said to Produce a Perfect Food Apple 


From Sun’s Rays _ 
Are Discussed 


| 


Coldest Natural Tempera-, 
ture of Atmosphere Re- 
corded Said to Have Been 


90 Below Zero 





If the earth failed to receive heat from | 
the sun or any other source, temperature | 
would drop to as low as 469 degrees be- | 
low zero, Joseph B. Kincer, Agricultural 
Meteorologist of the Weather Bureau, 
stated orally March 25. 

The coldest natural air temperature of | 
the earth on record, he said, is 90 de- 
grees below zero, observed in northern | 
Siberia. The hotest is 134 degrees above 
zero in the shade, the temperature in 
Death Valley, Calif. Mr. Kincer ex-| 
plained that no such thing as “basic| 
cold” exists, this condition being merely | 
the absence of heat. 


The following information was made 
available by Mr. Kincer: 

It is almost incredible at this time that 
a century after Columbus. discovered 
America nothing whatever was known 
about degrees of temperature. To the} 
wisest of that day the expressions “the 
temperature was 90 degrees yesterday,” 
or “it went down to zero last night” would 
have been meaningless, despite the fact 
that it was then 2,000 years after Greece 
had given to the world its most famous | 
philosophers. It may be news to most 
people that the first therometer of record 
was made by Galileo in 1593, less than 350 
years ago, but by the middle of the 16th 
century fairly good thermometers were 
in use by the Florentines. 


Absolute Zero 


-1 the entire absence of heat, we have 
absolute zero temperature and any tem- 
perature above this is the result of the 
presence of heat energy. Absolute_ zero 
has been computed as 469 degrees Fah- 
renheit below the ordinary zero scale on 
the thermometer. 

Temperatures recently have been at- 
tained by artificial means within a very 
few degrees of this theoretical base. This 
means that if our atmsophere were re- 
ceiving no heat from the sun or any other 
source, its temperature would be 469 de- 
grees below zero Fahrenheit. At such low 
temperatures, however, we could have no 
atmosphere, as air liquefies at a tempera- 
ture of about 312 degrees below zero. 

While Nature came very near to pro- 
viding ideal temperature conditions on 
earth, variations in some parts of the 
earth are’ rather too large for what may | 
be considered comiort. .When it is con- 
templated what might have been, that is, 
anything between 469 degrees below zero 
to an almost limitless maximum of heat, 
there is certainly no reason for people to 
comvlain. The most comfortable air tem- 
perature for the majority of people is be- 
tween 25 degrees and 30 degrees below 
the temperature of the human body, that 
is from 68 to 73 degrees Fahrenheit. 


Air Gives Warmth 


The temperature of the air keeps people 
warm but they do not realize just how| 
thin this envelope of the earth really is. 
Take, for instance, a globe 80 inches in 
diameter, to represent the earth, and the 
atmosphere surrounding it would be less 
than an inch thick. While the air in ap- | 
preciable density is 50 miles thick, only | 
that portion of it within three miles above 
sea level is sufficiently warm to main- 
tain animal and vegetable life. That is 
a three-mile margin of human existence. | 
If a person were to soar into an altitude of | 
five or six miles over the equatorial re- | 
gion of the earth he would find a tem-| 
perature of zero Fahrenheit. | 








| 
| 





Meningitis Is Found 


To Appear in Waves 


Pennsylvania Disease Specialist 
Expects No Drop in 1931 


HarrissurG, Pa., March 26. 


Meningitis appears in 12-year waves 
and the epidemic which has been sweeping | 
over the United States during the last | 
three years in one of these outbreaks will 
not be decreased during 1931, according 
to Dr. J. Moore Campbell, Chief of the | 
Bureau of Communicable Diseases, Penn- 
sylvania Department of Health. 

“Pennsylvania during the last three 
years had 1,302 reported cases of menin- 
gitis with 611 deaths,” Dr. Campbell said. 
“This record nearly equals the excessive 
outbreak of 1917-18 when there were 1,391 
cases and 800 deaths in two years. 


Outbreak Not Due to War 


“The former outbreak was not due to 

the war as many persons supposed. No 
more adults proportionately had the dis- 
ease at that time than during any other 
year. 
‘ “Approximately 25 per cent of the cases 
occur in persons over 20 years of age, 
which to many people will be surprising. 
Over half the cases occur in children and 
one-fifth in infants. 

“This disease comes in waves 12 years 
apart. It can be therefore reasonably ex- 
pected that 1931 will be a heavy year as 
indicated by statistical reasoning and by| 
the reports which are now being received 
in the Department. | 

“Every effort is being made to increase 
the efficiency in reporting. It is estimated 
that at the present time about three-| 
fourths of the cases reach the Department 
in the form of reports. The law expressly 
requires that all cases of meningitis be re- 
ported and quarantined,” he declared, 
adding: 

“Speaking in terms of years, the sev- 
eral forms of meningitis are markedly re- 
ducing, there being now less than half 
as many cases as there were 20 years ago. 
Consequently the epidemic rate shows a 
proportionate reduction but the perio- 
dicity waves still continue. 


Fatality Greatly Reduced 


“The serum treatment has redv: une 
fatality of meningitis from about 90 to 30 
per cent, but the serum must be admin- 
istered early and daily until the disease 
is proved not to be infectious by examina- 
tion of the spinal fluids. 

“Preventive measures are difficult to 
outline. The maintenance of physical 
well-being and the adoption of proper liv- 
ing and hygienic rules peing the funda- 
mental bulwark. The main factor in cure 
is early discovery, especially in children 
suffering from apparent colds and fever, 
no chances should be taken. 

“The patient should be immediately put 
to bed and a physician called. Both from 
the standpoint of cure and end results 
parents should take no chances on the 
possibility of their child where suspicious 
symptoms arise. 

“Delayed treatment more than any 
other factor is responsible for permanent 
paralysis and deaths.” 


New Nicaraguan Port 
A new Nicaraguan seaport recently was 
authorized to be established and settled 
at a location called Nacalascolo. on the 


southern coast of thé Estero Real of the 
Gulf of Fonseca, The President of Nica- | 


ragua authorized the establishment of the | 


port, (Department of State.) 


| does not enter into their explanations. 


}1equired to provide the 


|but to recall that every ( 
|has its origin in the bosom of a delicate | 


| has 


\It 


| sweets. 


| Craving. 


|golden orange 
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By James I. Hamleton 
Senior Apiculturist, Bureau of Entomology, Department of Agriculture 
It is a fact that relatively few people| could name an almost infinite number of | Vitamins—more when eaten 
|know where honey comes from or just) varieties of plants which are of impor- | when cooked—minerals, fruit sugar, and 


what it really is. 


Although beekeeping is one of the old- 
est of the agricultural industries, it is one 
about which the average person knows 
almost nothing. One reason for this is 


that the honeybee is all too well known! 
for the facile use of its sting. The mere, 
fact that honeybees sting—although they | 
do so only in self defense—has kept the) 


average person from becoming too in- 


quisitive or from evincing too much inter- | 


est in a bee, a bee hive, or an apiary. 
When strangers can be induced to come 


‘of the south and sage honey from the|in red-tinted sirup, and fill the cavities | 
| foothills of California remain in clear| With cottage or cream cheese, then ar- 


close to a bee-yard or apiary, it is com- | 


mon to hear them remark that the bees 
have a particular antipathy for them— 


stung. 
It 
is commonly believed that a man who han- 


| dles bees with apparent impunity does so 


| produced from alfalfa and sweet clover, 
| however, 
|that they like bees but that they just| Shortly after its removal from the hive. 
'can not be around them without getting} There is still another 
The matter of everyday courage| honey from the giant tulip poplar trees 


because the bees know him, or know their | 


mgster, as it is often put. As a matter 
of fact, there can be nothing to the 
theory that the bees know their master, | 
for the life of the worker bee is only a 
scant six weeks. However, the converse 
is true, and in order to handle or keep 
bees successfully the master must thor- | 
oughly know his bees. 


Perfect Food Supplies 
By Bees Without Aid 

It is difficult to understand how a small 
insect like the honeybee, which still re- 
mains a wild creature in spite of its as- 
sociation with man since the dawn of his- 
tory, can be kept under almost perfect 
control. It is difficult also to conceive 
how many countless million honeybees are 
tons of honey 
needed to fill the shelves of the stores 
from one end of the country to the other. 

How is it possible for the bees to make 
such a delicious product unaided and 
without the assistance of any manufac- 
turing process? 
that they do this very thing. Did you 
ever stop to think that honey is the only 
sweet that is not manufactured and yet 


is produced in sufficient quantities to sup- | 


ply our tables? In honey Mother Na- 


ture put all the ingredients needed to 
make it a perfect food. 
Honey is as old as antiquity. We learn 


| the liquid or extracted form, or as comb 
; honey. 


Yet it is absolutely true | 


of it through the writings of the old phil- | 


osophers, and there are numerous refer- 
ences to bees and honey in the Bible, 
in the picture writings of the Egyptians, 
and in the records of empires long sincc 
passed away. In these we first learned 
about the delicious and _ health-giving 
properties of honey and the wonders oi 
the honeybee. 


Romantic Associations 
Of the Word ‘Honey’ 

No other food has such romantic as- 
sociations. The word honey has crept 


into our vocabulary as a superlative of 
the highest degree. Is it any wonder 


that we use it as an expression of af-| 


fection when speaking of those nearest 
and dearest to us? To understand the 
significence of the word honey, you have 
drop of honey 


of flower from which the bees gathered | ga 


the nectar. To know how precious this | 
nectar is one must realize that a single} 
bee has to visit several hundred blossoms 
before it can obtain enough of the elusive 
nectar to carry back to the hive a pay- 
load, which at the most amounts to only 
a tiny drop. | 

After the nectar is brought into the| 
hive, it is ripened in this mysterious lab- 
oratory of the bee and transformed into 
thick, rich, mellow honey, every pound 
of which requires the bees to visit count- 
less flowers and to fly hundreds of miles, | 
not to speak of the heavy sacrifice in the 
lives of these tiny creatures. Is it any 
wonder that man with all of his ingenuity 


never been able to manufacture or 
| to synthesize honey even in his _ best- 
equipped laboratories? 


Honey is by no means an ordinary food. 

contains in small quantities most of 
the essential minerals. The sugars found 
in it are the simplest known. The bee 
has prepared them in such a manner that 
they can be assimilated almost directly 
without any digestive process. No other 
sugar furnishes a more readily available 
source of energy. 


Danger Signal to Excess 


In Use of Sweets 


Honey has another characteristic that 
can well be taken into consideration. 
Many of us are worrying about getting 
too fat. In cutting down our 
drates .we are left with a craving for 
Honey, however, because of its 
fragrance, in addition to its sweetness, 
seems so much richer than the ordinary 
forms of readily available sweets that 
relatively small quantities satisfy our 
It contains within it, we might 
say, an automatic danger signal to the 
excessive use of sweets. While honey is 
as much a fat-producing food as any 
other common sugar, it may be said, for 
the reason just given, that it is not so 
fattening as the -ugars which are less 
sweet and le*s rich. 

And here's still another 
recommendation for honey. 
common bacteria, or molds, 


very strong 
Neither the 
which cause 


{decay in fruits and vegetables, and spoil- 


age in meats, nor the most dangerous 
germs, can live in honey. No matter what 
the appearance of the honey may be, 


flower, where it has lain exposed to the| 
invigorating rays of the Summer's sun 
and mixed with the sparkling morning 
dew. 

You can close your eyes and imagine 
fields of clover, and fill your lungs with 
the perfumed air that wafts from the 
myriads of nodding blossoms, or if you 
have ever walked through an orange grove | 
when it is in full bloom, where the air} 
is heavy with perfume, you can under- 
stand something of the romance of this} 
incomparable food. 

There are many distinctive kinds of 
honey, each depending upon the variety 


d Variety of Ancient Product Is De-' 
scribed by Federal Apiculturist in Paying Tribute 
To Its Health-giving Properties 


| by Governor March 19. 


| permit levying of motor vehicle tax on com- 


‘Bureau of Home Economics 
Offers Recipes for Fruit | 


Rich in Vitamins 





For most persons, both raw and cooked 
apples can be recommended as a valuable | 
addition to the diet, according fo the 
Bureau of Home Economics. They supply 
raw than| 


tance in furnishing nectar. | cellulose material or “roughage.” Here 

In England people pride themselves, re some suggestions from the Bureau 
upon the knowledge of the various fioral| for using apples in other ways, besides 
types of honey, and it is not at all un- | Putting them in the school lunches, bak- | 
common in a well-equipped home to find|ing them, or cooking them as apple 
the master of the house offering his guests | Sauce: 
a half dozen different kinds of honey.' Put apples in salads: Combine raw tart 

It is only natural to expect a varia-|apples with celery, chestnuts and other 
tion not only in the color and flavor of | nuts, mayonnaise, and lettuce; or with 
honey, but also in its physical appear-|scedless or seeded grapes and dressed let- 
ance. 


Tupelo honey from the swamps | tuce. Cook whole apples, pared and cored, | 


|range with dressing as a salad. 

With any meat course, try sweet pota- 
toes scalloped with apples; baked cab- | 
bage and apples; fried carrots and ap- 
ples; fried apples and bacon; glazed apple 
rings. 

Among the desserts, the Bureau has in 
its files tested recipes for apple tapioca, 
apple float, apple compote, scalloped ap- 
| ples, apple brown betty, as well as such 
favorite standbys as apple turnovers, ap- 
ple dumplings, and apple pie. And spcak- | 
ing of‘apple pie, if the family likes cheese 
with it, give them “apple pie with a 
slip’—the cheese melted over the top. 
Cakes are dessert, too, and you can take 
your choice between apple sauce cake, and | 
apple upside-down cake, a dessert de luxe. | 
The Bureau of Home Economics will send 
| you recipes for all of these good things 
| made with apples.—/ssued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 


liquid form .almost indefinitely. Honey 


into solid 


crystallizes form 


type, like tulip 





of the Appalachian region, which forms 
crystals, but it does not solidify like the 
sweet clover honey, for example. It as- 
sumes & mushy consistency. These are 
but manifestations of the different floral 
sources and haye nothing to do with the 
pureness of the honey. Our pure food 
laws take adequate care to keep adul- 
terated honey off the market. 

Honey is best used as a spread on bread 
and butter, or on hot biscuits, either in 


Crystallized or sold honey, which 
can be spread like butter, is also in a 
convenient form for use. Cakes and 
baked goods made with honey retain mois- 
ture, and thus remain fresh much longer 
than those which do not contain it. Tea 
sweetened with honey is given a delicate 
and mysterious flavor of the Far East 
which can not be obtained in any other 
mann¢r. Of course, on grapefruit and 
other crushed fruits, honey makes a deli- 
cious combination. Honey always adds 
something bésides just sweetness. It con- 
tains the delicate, flavor and fragrance 
of the countless flowers of woods and 
meadows, of mountain tops and valleys, 
and is a food that is old and tried and| 
one which has stood the test of forgotten 
centuries. 


Vermont Law Regulates 
Serving of Oleomargarine 


MOnrTPFLIER, VT., March 26. 
Governor Stanley C. Wilson has signed 
a bill (H. 263) relative to the use of 
| oOleomargarine in eating places and pro- 
| viding that signs regarding its use shall 
be posted in each place where it is used 
in any form. 
The Governor also signed a bill (H. 
273) providing a penalty for any déception 
jin advertising. 


. . « Record of Bills in... | 
STATE LEGISLATURES | 











Changes in Status 
Motor Vehicles mittee (by request of Tax Commission). Ex- 
Idaho. H. 216. To release owners of motor emption of power plants used in pumping 
vehicles from responsibility for injuries to | irrigation water. Signed by Governor March 20. 
passengers and relatite to responsibility of Wash. S. 26. (By request of Tax Investi- 
public carrier or operator of motor vehicles | gation Commission). Imposing a graduated 
while same is being demonstrated to a pros- | Personal income tax, Vetoed. 
pective purchaser. Passed by House and! Wash. S. 27. (By request of Tax Investi- 
Senate. gation Commission.) Imposing a _ corporate 
Mass. H. 377. To prohibit the soliciting income tax. Vetoed. 
of rides in private motor vehicles. With- Workmen’s Compensation 
drawn. Idaho. 8S. 99. To amend the Workmen's 
Mass. H. 691. To amend the law regulat- | Compensation Law relative to employments 
ing length and width of commercial motor | covered, specific indemnities for certain in- 
vehicles. Withdrawn. juries, hearings, modification of awards and 
Mass. H. 692. To authorize Registrar of | agreements, appeals and safety provisions. 


Motor Vehicles to regulate hours of labor of Passed by House and Senate. 


motor truck operators. Withdrawn. Mass. H. 158. Petition of Edward J. Kelley 
Nev. A. 174. To limit weight of motor/ for an increase in the maximum amount of 

vehicles permitted on highways. Signed by | compensation payable to employes injured 

Governor March 18. } in industrial accidents. Next annual session. 

Public Health Mass. H. 159. Petition of Edward J. Kelley 

Mass. H. 781. To create a board to regu- | that employes injured in industrial accidents 

late magnetic healers. Next annual session. | be compensated during the entire period of 
Mass. H. 914. To create a board of regis- total incapacity. Next annval session. 

tration in chiropractic and to regulate the| Mass. H. 285. To provide for payments 

practice of chiropractic. Withdrawn. | under the Workmen's Compensation Law dur- 
N. H. H. J. R. 4. Authorizing a special | ing the entire period of incapacity. Next an-/ 

commission to investigate the subject of , nual session. 

cancer and other chronic diseases. Killed. Mass. H. 450. To increase the membership 

Social Welfare of the Industrial Accident Board from seven 

Ark H. 388. To prohibit sale of obscene to nine. Next annual session. 

| literature. Signed by. Governor. Mass. H. 576. To require Industrial Ac- 
Utah. S. 91. (Subst. for S. 10.) To codify. | cident Board to render decisions within three 

amend and revise the laws relating to juve-. weeks in review cases. Withdrawn. 

nile courts and for handling of delinquent, Mass. H. 1707. To increase maximum 

dependent and neglected children, etc. Signed amount payable for funeral exnenses under 


Workmen's Compensation Act to $300. With- 
drawn 

Mass. H. 712. To define further “aver- 
age weekly wages” under Workmen's Compen- 
sation Act. Next annual session. 


Taxation 
Ark H. 544. To levy tax of $10 a year 
on billiard and pool tables, creating fund for 
indigent blind persons. Signed by Governor. 


Idaho. H. 280. Amending C. 8S. 3268 in re- Mass. H. 984. To increase allowance for 
rd to the assessment of personal property. burial expenses from $150 to $300. With- 
Passed by House and Senate. drawn. | 
Idaho. S. 14. Amending law providing stat- Mass. H. 1073. To increase maximum 
ute of limitations on actions for refund. | funeral benefits to $300. Withdrawn. 
Signed by Governor. Mass. H. 1176. To define hernia under 
Mass. H. 118. Change in taxation of banks,| Workmen's Compensation Act Withdrawn. 
manufacturing and business’ corporations. Mass H. 1182. Relative to discontinuance 


Next annval session. 
Mass. H. 119. Change in taxation of busi- 
hess corporations. Next annual session. 
Minn. S. 352. Amending Constitution to 


of compensation under Workmen's 
sation Act. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H. 1183. Relative to the giving of 
notices of injuries. Withdrawn. 

Mass. H,. 1184 Relative to time within 
which compensation claims shall be filed. 
Withdrawn. 

Mass. S. 257. To permit reopening of 
cases where medical testimony will show that 
diagnosis at time of trial was contrary to ex- 
isting medical conditions. Withdrawn. 

Mass. S. 258. To give Industrial Accident 
Board continuing jurisdiction wvntil employe 
has been’ awarded full compensation to which 


Compen- 


panies now paying the gross 
Signed by Governor March 13. 
Mont. H 3. To create 
survey of tax system and 
State departments. Signed 
Nev. A. 70 Amending 
tax law. Signed by Governor March 11. 
N. H H. 59 Permitting compromise of 
legacy and succession taxes. Passed by Houce 


receipts tax. 






commission 
reorganization 
by Governor. 
certain sections 


for , 
of 


of 


and Senate. he is entitled. Withdrawn. 
Utah. H. 89. Amending the Cigarette Tax Nebr S. 202. To provide workmen shall 
Law.  ~Withdrawn. not be covered wnder Compensation Act ex- 
Utah. H. 119. Rev. and Taxation Com- cept where engaged on or about premises 
mittee (by request of Tax Commission). Re- | where their duties are being performed or 
lating to miscellaneous duties of State Tax | where their services require their presence 
Commission. Incorporated into S. 119. Signed) dvring hors of service. Killed. 
by Governor March 20 Nebr. S. 203. To provide compensation 
Utah. Ss. 176 Rev. and Taxation Com- for occupational diseases. Killed. | 
: 
Bills Introduced | 
Crime: Prisons {principal agent in State on policies issued in | 
Til. S. 279. Cuthbertson. To amend Proba- State; Insurance 
j; tion Act with respect to time of probation, Tex. H. 939. Duvall. To repeal portion of 
appointment of probation officers, salaries, etc. | article 7064 revised civil statutes 1925 reduce | 
Md S. 269 Altfeld To prohibit sale in| ing taxation of insurance companies invest- | 
Maryland of foreign convict-made goods. ing certain percentage of assets in Texas | 
Election Laws rea! estate and securities; Revenue and Taxa- 
Ohio. H. J. R. 31. Schweikert. Proposing | tion. 


carbohy- | 


| $1 


whether it is the water-white honey pro- | 


duced from clover and alfalfa or the dark- 
brown produced from buckwheat, or light 
honey, you may be sure 
that it is clean and that it contains noth- 
ing injurious. There is no food cleaner or 
safer than honey. 


| sure househoid goods in country 


Before honey can be produced in com- | 


mercial quantities hundreds of acres of 
one kind of flower must be accessible to 
the bees, and so on our markets we have 
only between two and three dozen dis- 
tinctive floral types; for instance, white 
clover honey from the rich dairy districts 
in the region surrounding the Great 
Lakes, and sweet clover and alfalfa honey 
from the irrigated sections of the Rocky 


Mountains and from the broad plains of | 


the Dakotas and Nebraska. 
On the West coast you will find honey 
from orange, from sage in the mountains 


and foothills, from star thistle from the| 


rich Sacramento Valley, firewood honey 
from the burnt-over forest areas of Wash- 
ington and Oregon, tupelo honey from the 


swamp forests of the South, and gall-|;, 


berry and mesquite honeys. 


Thus one|address of company and name and address of 


Tex. S. 543. Parr. To require funeral in- 


constitutional 
surance companies to maintain legal reserves 


primaries for 


amendment abolishing direct 
State and district elective of- 


fices and providing party referendum on con- 4nd to reguiate such companies under laws | 
vention nomination reloting to life imsurance companies; Insur- 
| ance. 
Insurance | Tex 53 ! 
: m eae ex. §. 553. Purl. To provide a pena'ty 
Mass. S. 400. ‘to impose fine for viola~ | 5. misrepresentation and circulation of false 
tions of lawful fire prevention orders of fire | jitoppture concerning insurance policies; In- 
marshal or fire chiefs and to provide for) corance ee : Por pene! ae 
BY rceme . : > Safety rt : Y 
enforcement of such orders; Public Safety. Wis. A. 463. Millar. Relative to town mu- | 
Ma H. 307. Marbury. To provide that cease s 7 
4 i ; -| tual insurance companies Insurance and | 
domestic fire and marine insurance companies | panging ; 
shall pay 25 cents, instead of 6. per “ Wis. A. 469. Mauthe. Relative to mem- 
valuation St task, a inty and/c * | bership in insurance rating bureaus; Insurance 
ta i \ 


and Banking 
Wis. A. 502. Silagg. 
bonds of officers and 
Insurance and Banking. « 
Wis A. 541. Mauthe. To 
|; paragraph entit'ed “Appraisal” 
fire insurance policy form; 


Banking. 
Judiciary 
Til. S. 282. Cuthbertson, 
and terms of court 
Il!, S. 351. Cuthbertcon. 
dicial Advisory Council of 
years. 


Mad. H. 323. McKenrick. To provide that 
domestic title insurance companies shall pay 
per $100 valuation of stock _ for county 
and/or city taxation; Ways and Means. 

Mich. H. 208. MacRae To require proof 
of fimancia! responsibility for damages in 
motor vehicle accidents; Judiciary. 

Minn H. 1040, Coughlin. To require all 
insurance adjusters for personal injury or 
property damage caused by accidents or other- 
wise to be licensed; Insurance. 

Minn. S. 904. Siegel, et al. To codify and 
clarify present statutes relating to firemen 
and their relief associations in cities of first 
class; General Legislation. 

Minn. S. 906, Schmechel. To permit towne 
ship mutual fire insurance companies to in- 
stores, con- 
society and 


Relative 
employes 


to 
of 


fidelity 
banks; 


create a new 
in standard 
Insurance and 


To revise circuits 


To continue Ju- | 
Illinois for two 


Laber and Industry 

Ney. 157. Proctor. To provide §8-hour 
day and 48-hour week for women employes 
of telephone and telerranh offices; Labor. 

N. C. S. 447. Clement et al. To provide 
for establishment of a devartment of labor 
and apvointment of a commissioner of labor; 
Reorganization of State Government 

Wis. A. 529. Rubin. To abolisn Board of 
Conciliation and transfer its appropriation to 
Industrial Commission; Judiciary. | 

Wis. A. 56!. Kiefer. To regulate hours of 
labor of women in hotels: Labor 

Wis. S. 237. Judiciary Comm To cre- 
ate an interim committee on unemployment; 
Joint Finance 


Ss. 


tents of churches, school houses, 
town halls; Insurance. 
Minn S. 907. Orr, et al. 
ment of burial insurance or 
in cash; Insurance 
Minn. S. 909. Nordlin, et al. To establish 
a public employes’ retixement fund, optional 
with present employes and mandatory on all 
new employes 
Nev. 5S. 156 
certification of collectors 
premiums for unlicensed 
policies in force in Nevada; 
Nev. A. 246. To impose a 1!, 
on gross insurance premiums; 
Means. 
Pa. 
tion 
by 


To require pay- 
funeral benefits 


To provide for 
of life insurance 
companies having 
Corporations 
per cent tax 
Ways and 


Heidtman. 


Motor Vehicles 

See Insurance 
Oderard et al To re- 
trailers and semitrailers; 


Mich. H 
Minn H. 1050 
ovire brakes on all 

Prvblic Highwas 
Minn. S. 897. Roepke. Same as 
Motor Vehicles and Motor Tax Laws 
Petroleum 
Cal S. 362 Sharkey. To prohibit waste 
of crude petroleum and establish an oil con- 
servation ccmmission 
Calif. S. 363. Sharkey 
tection against 


sion in oil 
Social Welfare 
Mich. H. 197. Haight. To provide for old 
age pensions end head tax of $2 to cover cost 
| thereof; Judiciary. 
Okla H. 457 ‘To allow 
State after residence, 


208 


H. 999. Rice. To provide for imposi- 
of penalties upon insurence companies 
insurance commissioner for certain viola- 
tions; Insurance 

Pa. H. 1000. Rice. 


H. 1050; 


if 
To provide for imposi- 
tion of fines upon insurance agents and 
brokers for certain violations and to fur- 
ther regulate licensing and supervision of in- 
surance agents; Insurance. 

| Pa. 1031, Hefferon. To permit group life 
insurance for organizations of police officers 
| and teachers’ associations; Insurance 

Pa. H. 1060. Schwartz. To require foreign 
nsurance companies to print full namé and | 


To provide for pro- 


wells 


Green 
45-day 


divorces 
in 








| utilitarian standard. 


danger from fire and explo- | 


v 
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In Vocational Aid 


ge Trainin 


Declared Lacki 


Federal Specialist 
Greater Emphasis Should 
Be Placed on Practical 
Value of Courses 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
an @gency not in the vocational place- 
ment business to find a niche 
young graduates can go. 

The answer is simply this: College 
professors do not inform themselves on 
the occupational needs and demands of 
their ficlds. As instructors they should 
be the first to advise the student. As ex- 
experts in special fields they should know 
the occupational possibilities. They dis- 
play little knowledge about these mat- 
ters. 

Our colleges should pay more attention 
to the occupational possibilities of cer- 
tain fields. They need to assume an ad- 
ditional responsibility. This responsibility 
involves a knowledge of the value to the 
student of the course in which he grad- 
uates. But they do not set up practical 
guidance to the students. 


Many Fields Crowded | 


Instead, students are being taught! 
course after course in fields which already | 
are crowded. Students are ignorant of | 
the supersaturation of professional and 
other occupations in their serene reliance 
upon what they think is good judgment, 
but which in fact is no judgment at all. 

Where professions and occupations are 
saturated, students should be so informed. | 
They should be warned against entering | 


in which 


| fields that are overcrowded. To do this, | 


to advise and guide them properly, pro- | 
fessors should inform themselves of the 
trends in the economic and social life 
of the Nation. Thcir business no longer, 
under circumstances, is exclusively that 
of a particular pedagogy. The teacher 
should be aware of the selling value of 
any subject on which an immature mind 
depends for a living. 


Cultural Values 


This does not place commercialization of 
education above the high cultural values 
which are immeasurable and which can- 
not and should not be gauged from a| 
It means that when | 
students are enrolled in certain courses 
leading to certain degrees, they should 
be informed of the economic possibilities 
of making a living after having pursued 
those courses. 

It is an unpleasant commentary upon 
an educational system which does not 
have a regard for the ultimate social 
utility of a special training. What our 
system of education seeks to do is to en- | 
able a student to select what suits his 
tastes and is in accordance with his ca- | 
pacities. Thousands of college graduates 
today find themselves shunted off into 
uncongenial work, remote from their 
training and capacities, simply because 
in their necessity to make a living, they 
have had to take what presents itself. 

Proper guidance would mean a knowl- 
edge of our vocational structure and then 
students could be given opportunities for 
selection. 





New Jersey Senate 


Approves 14 Bills 


Measure to Consolidate State’ 
Buying Is Passed 


Trenton, N. J., March 26. | 


Fourteen of a series of more than 50 
bills for the reorganization of the State} 
government have been approved by the 
Senate. The measures are the result of 
two years of investigation by a legislative 
committee and are designed to consolidate 
functions and eliminate overlapping de- 
partments, according to Senator Frank D. 
Abell. chairman of the Legislative Survey 
Committee. 

Purchasing Measure 

The chief bill of the group adopted by 
the upper branch (S. 1) was explained by 
Senator Abell as centralizing all State 
buying in a reorganized purchasing de- 
partment. As originally drawn it would 
become effective as soon as signed by 
Governor Larson, but an amendment was 
added advancing the effective date to 
July 1 to permit adjustments within the 
present purchasing division. | 

Other measures awaiting consideration 


| were described by Senator Abell as ex- 


panding the budget_system to provide for 
better legislative control over State ex- 
penditures, group all tax collection activ- 


ities in one department, provide for an| 
athletic commissioner to supervise boxing | 


and wrestling, and add two members of 
the Legislature to the Commission com- 
prising the Governor, Treasurer and 
Comptroller, which exercises broad powers 
in the awarding of construction and other 
contracts. 
Other Bills Approved 

In addition to the purchasing act, the 

following; measures were approved: 


S. 2. Provides that State printing be han- 
died through the State Purchasing Depart- 
ment. 

S. 3. Transfers purchasing by State High- 
way Commission to Purchasing Department. 

8. 4. Abolishes Department of Public Re- 


ports and transfers duties to State Librarian. 
S. 5. Gives Deputy Comptroller power to 


| function as Comptroller in event of vacancy 


in latter office. 
8. 6. Gives Deputy Treasurer similar power. 
8. 7. Provides for written annual notice 
by Secretary of State to all banks in State 
of name and qualifications of Comptroller 
and Treasurer, 


transfer State 
with- 


Ss. 8 Permits Treasurer to 
funds from one depository to another 
out countersignature of Comptroller. 

8. 9 Transfers appointment of pursuers 
from Comptroller to State police. 

S. 10. Makes similar transfer of 
of private detectives. 

s. ll Requires that commissions of rail- 
road, canal and steamboat police be filed 
with State police instead of Secretary of 
State. 

8. 12. Transfers registration of sale of fire- 
arms from Sccretary of State to State police 

S. 13. En'arges power of State Highway 
Department to regulate laring of nines and 
erection of noles alony State routes. 

8. 15 Requires Secretary of State to cer- 
tify monthly to the State Tax Department 
all information available for computation of 
corporation and other taxes. 


licensing 





Error Made in Announcing 
Plans of Veterans’ Hospital 


Bids are to be onened April 15 by the 
Veterans’ Bureau for construction of a 
400-bed hosvital at Canandaigua,N. Y. The 
building, of tudor design, is to be of brick 
and terra cotta. Plans have been pre- 
pared for a building estimated to cost 
$1.700.000. 

In the issue of March 20, in which 
peared a reproduction of the design, 
underlines were in error in describing 
material as brick and limestone. 


Java Soap Manufacture 


A perfume and toilet soap factory in 
Java recently celebrated 10 years of suc- 
cessful operation. In addition to having 
a daily output of 250.000 pieces of toilet 
soap, 100,000 kilos of soft soap, 25,000 
bottles of lotion and 10,000 bottles of per- 
fume, the concern prints its own labels 
and manufactures its own boxes. 
‘partment of Commerce.) 


av- 
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| Guage for Leather 








A micrometer, shown above, is in 
use at the United States Bureau 
of Standards for measuring the 
thickness of leather. The large 
dial is scaled to thousandths of 
an inch and the small dial to 
fifty-thousandths for each point, 
or one-quarter inch for a com- 
plete revolution. The arm to the 
left is to raise and lower the 
plunger, and the stage can be ad- 
justed by means of set screws. 


NEW BOOKS 


Received by 






Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library 
of Congress. Fiction, books in for- 
eign languages, official docunients 
and children’s books are excluded. 
Library of Congress card number 
is at end of last line. 





Bye, Raymond T. Applied economics 
and W. M. Hewett 655 p. N. 
Crofts & co., 1930 

Dupuy, Richard E. With 57th in 

in Our army magazine 


by installments 

1929, to Feb., 1930, inc. 416 p., illus 

| lyn, N. Y.. Our army, 19530. 

Motor vehicle conf. com. 
on motor vehicle sizes 

1930 ed. 1. General 

mendations of. . 


os 
toa. 8 
30-27861 
nee, pub 
July, 
Brook- 
30 566 

State restrictions 
weights and speeds, 
discussion 2. Recom 
3. Digest of state laws 
in force Jan. 1, 1930. 39 p. N. Y.. Motor 
vehicle cont. com., 1930 30-27859 
State regulation of motor vehicle com- 
mon carrier business 1930 ed 1. General 
discussion. 2. Sound and eauitable prin- 
ciples for intra-state regulation 3. Digest 
of state laws in force Jan. 1, 1930. 41 p 
N. Y., Motor vehicle conf. com., 1930. 30-27858 
Y. Museum of modern art. Max Weber, 
retrospective exhibition, 1907-1930; Mar. 13- 














N. 


Apr. 2, 1930. 22 p. N. Y., Plandome press, 
inc., 1930. 30-25764 
Walker, Eric A. Frontier tradition in South 
Africa, lecture delivered before Univ. of Ox- 
ford at Rhodes house on Mar. 5, 1930. 24 p 
Lond., Oxford univ. press, H. Milford, 1930. 
30-25550 

Hearnshaw, Fossey J. C., ed. Social & po- 
litical ideas of some great French thinkers 
of age of reason; lectures delivered at 


King’s college, Univ. of Lond. session 1928-29. 


251 p. Lond., G. G. Harrap & co., 1930. 
31-1812 
Irwin, Beatrice. Gates of light; record of 






progress in engineering of colour and light. 





160 p., illus. Lond., Rider & co., 19390 
31-1980 
Long, John D. Life stcry of Abraham Lincoln. 
320 p., illus. N. Y., Fleming H. Revell co 
1930. 31-1787 
Lusk, Frank. Lusk standardized universal su- 

per-speed shorthand. 128 p. N. Y., 1931 
31-1781 


McBride, Mary M Story of Dwight W. 
row. 183 p. N. Y., Farrar & Rinehart 


McMillen, Ardee W. Measurement in 
work. Private ed., distributed by Univ. Chi- 


soci¢ 
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Arizona Action 
On Governor's 


Plans Outlined 





‘Legislation Enacted Includes: 


Law Giving Preference to 


Citizens of State on All 
Public Work 


By J. W. Strode 

Secretary to Governor, State of Arizona 

The action of the Tenth Legislature 
upon recommendations made by Governor 
George W. P. Hunt in his message and 
proposals which failed of enactment may 
be listed as follows: 

The first recommendation of the Gov- 
ernor, that force account or day’s pay 
work be enacted in order to give relief 
to unemployed, failed of legislative au- 
thority because of objections of the United 
States Bureau of Roads 

However, the administration was suc- 
cessful in having the Legislature pass @ 
law giving preference to Arizona citizens 
on all public work and an agreement of 
the Federal Bureau of Roads requiring 
contractors to pay a minimum wage of 
$4 per day. 

Low Wages Paid 

Hiehway contractors have been paying 
as low as $2.40 per day with deductions 
oi as much as $1.50 a day for board. 

Th: Legislature passed an act making 
violation of the citizen labor law mal- 
feasance of any public official guilty of 
samc. 

A memorial was adopted by the Legis- 
lature petitioning Congress to apply the 
quota law to immigration from Mexico. 

A joint memorial was adopted by the 
Legislature petitioning Congress to enact 
a tariff on foreign copper entering the 
United States. 

The Legislature adopted part of the 
program of the administration relating to 
the Colorado River and rejected part. 

The Legislature generally followed the 
Governor's recommendations as to tax- 
ation. 

The Leislature passed a law making the 
acceptance of private loans on behalf of 
the State by any public officer grounds 
for impeachment in office. 

None of the recommendations of the 
Governor concerning election laws were 
adopted. 

Loan Associations Taxed 

The only part of the Chief Executive's 
recommendations as to State banks 
adopted was a law providing that build- 
ing and loan associations should pay 
taxes on the same basis as banks. 

Recommendations of the Governor were 
not carried out by the Legislature on the 
subjects of bank taxation, overdrafts, 
legal rate of interest, building and loan 
associations, small loans, occupational 
diseases and freedom of selection of 
doctors. 

A memorial was adopted by the Legis- 
lature urging Congress to cede public 
domain, including minerals and oil, to 
States. 

No action 
marketing. 

A memorial concerning a tidewater port 
was adopted by the Legislature. 

An old age pension bill passed the 
House but failed in the Senate. 

No action was taken on highway legis- 
lation, consolidation of departments or 
efficient government. 

The Legislature enacted a law establish- 
ing a highway patrol system. 

The egg inspection law was repealed 
in accordance with the Governor’s recom- 
mendation. e 

Game Laws Revised 

A law was passed reducing bag limits 
and open seasons to conserve wild animal 
life. 

A bill was passed changing the method 
from hanging to death by lethal gas, but 
was held unconstitutional by the Attor- 
ney General, who ruled that the consti- 
tution specifically provided that execution 
should be by hanging. 

* No action was taken on segregation of 
the young from old offenders at the State 
prison, or on a State cement plant. 
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NOTICE 


In observance of the constitutional right of petition, The United 
States Daily accepts for publication advertisements on contro- 
versial questions, but inasmuch as The United States Daily does 


| 


not express any opinion of its own in the publication of news or 
advertising, no responsibility is assumed by The United States 


| Daily for the statements made in said advertisements. 


Advertising announcements on controversial questions are ac- 
cepted from all individuals, groups, organizations or companies, 


but it should be clearly understood that the consummation of con- 

' tracts for such advertising by the representatives of the Advertis- 
ing Department does not in any way commit The United States 
Daily to acquiescence in or acceptance of the views expressed by 
those who advertise on controversial questions. 


Whenever the copy expresses views on one side of a controversial 


question any advertiser wishing to answer such views may do so in 


| advertising space under the 


same conditions. — Advertising 


Department, The United States Daily. 
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Uniform Motor 
Regulations Are 
| Urged in Europ | 


International Traffic Signs, | 
Commercial Transport 
And Tax Agreements Dis- 
cussed at Geneva 





The formulation of a set of international 
traffic signals, such as triangular danger 


signs and rectangular speed-limit signs| 
to be placed along highways throughout | 


Europe, 
European Conference on Road Traffic now 
in session in Geneva. An announcement 
by the League of Nations describing the 
purpose of the conference has just been 
received by the Department of State. 
Another subject under discussion at the 


cars from taxation for a period of 90 
days. The League announcement follows 
@ in full text: 
Purpose of Conference 


The European Conference on Road 
Traffic convened by the Council last Sep- 
tember began its meetings at Geneva on 
March 16. This conference is endeavoring 
to conclude: 

1. A convention on international motor 
transport; 

2. An international agreement for the 
unification of road signals; 


is under consideration at the} 


| Heavy 


3. A convention on the taxation of for-| 


eign motor vehicles. 
™ The conference is also examining the 
possibility of an agreement between cus- 
toms authorities with a view to the can- 
cellation of undischarged or lost triptychs. 
Desirous of securing the application to 
road traffic of the principle of the free- 
dom of communications and transit, which 
it has already succeeded in introducing 
in international railway, river and sea 
traffic, the League took up the problems 
raised by the rapid increase of every form 
of motor traffic some years ago, in coop- 
eration with the interested circles. 


Commercial Transport 


In 1926 the League assisted in the re- 
vision of the 1909 convention on road 
traffic in general, with a view to adapt- 
ing it to motor traffic. But the constant 
increase of this traffic made it necessary 
to secure the greatest possible facilities for 
travelling motorists and for commercial 
motor transport. 

The League accordingly made a study 
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Extensive Change 
_ In Acreage of Principal Crops Gives Views on 


of the question of commercial motor trans- | 


port, the unification of road signalling, 
and the taxation of touring vehicles. 

1. Commercial Motor Transport: Al- 
though international regulations have, for 
some time, been in force as regards in- 
ternational motor traffic, no international 
measure of this kind has so far been taken 
as regards commercial 
The League Road Traffic 
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@ Reduction of Approximately 24 Per Cent in Plantings | 
Of Durum Wheat Is Planned, Department of 


Agriculture 





(Continued from Page 1.] | 





s Expected Gov. Roosevelt 


Power Authority 


‘Proposes Certain Amend- 
ments to St. Lawrence Bill 
Without Disturbing Its 


Announces 
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Florida Prohibits Use of Arsenic |Revision of Duty 
As Spray for Citrus Fruit Trees) Rates on Several 





State Commissioner of Agriculture Explains That Neces- 
sity Born of Fruit Fly Emergency Has Passed 
And Law Will Be Enforced 





TALLAHASSEE, Fa., March 26. 
The further use of arsenic in the spray- 


that some fruit growers have made use 
of this spray contrary to law. Evidence 


| acreage will be harvested. This will be;to carry out their intentions on account 


next t the smallest acreage of this crop|of weather conditions, the acreage for 
since separate estimates were first made] harvest in 1931 is likely to be nearer 1,- 
in 1917. The smallest acreage was 13,053,- | 034,000 acres, an increase of 3 per cent 
000 acres in 1924. ;Over the 1930 harvested acreage. The 

Corn.—An increase in acreage of corn States on the Atlantic coast, which raise | 
of 4.9 per cent over the acreage harvested | the crop for northern shipment, will prob- 


ing of citrus fruit trees must be discon- 
tinued in Florida, according to a state- 
ment issued by the Commissioner of Ag- 
riculture, Nathan Mayo. 

Arsenical sprays were permitted, he said, 
in connection with the eradication of the 
Mediterranean fruit fly and has been con- 


Basic Principles 


AtBany, N. Y., March 26. 


Governor Roosevelt has announced that 
he has sent to Senator John Knight, Presi- 


of this was disclosed by the citrus inspec- 
tion work during the past two years. 
For the purpose of reducing acidity in 
their fruit, thus enabling it to pass the 
test required by the law so that it might 
go on the early markets, the arsenical 
spray was used. This bad practice (made 


last year is intended by farmers, accord- | 
ing to reports as of March 1. If carried} 
out, this would give 105,813,000 acres, the | 
largest area devoted to corn since the war 
year 1917. An increase of about 3 per | 
cent is intended in the North Central and} 
North Atlantic States and of about 8 per! 
cent in the southern, while the far western | 


; ; et s i increase of 20 
conference is the exempting of foreign | States show an intended incre | 


per cent. Most of the Corn Belt States| 
show intended increases, ranging from 2 
to 5 per cent. Iowa shows only 1 per cent 
more, while intentions in Illinois are for 
the same acreage as last year but an in- 
crease of 8 per cent is intended in Minne- | 
sota. 


Actual plantings of corn have been less 
than intended in six out of the past eight 
years. In the other two years plantings 
were slightly above reported intentions. 
late Winter losses of acreage in 
Fall planted wheat or exceptionally favor- 
able seasonal conditions for planting corn 
tend to result in plantings of full intended 
acreage or even more, while light Winter 
killing of Fall grains or unfavorable 
Spring for corn planting tend to increase 
the spread between intended and actual 
plantings. Considering on the one hand 
the present prospect for a light abandon- | 
ment of Winter grains, but on the other | 
the present unusual advancement of plow- 
ing and other Spring work on the farms, 
it seems likely that the area planted to 
corn this year will be greater than last) 
year’s harvested acreage by about 4.2 per 
cent, or slightly less than the 4.9 per cent! 
increase reported on March 1. 


Planting of Oats 


Expected to Be Greater 

Oats: The intended acreage of oats 
for 1931 is reported at 106.5 per cent of 
the acreage harvested last year. The 


greater part of the increase appears in| 
{the Southern States, nearly all of which} 


increases of from 25 to 175 per 


report d 
In these States considerable acre- 


cent. 


lages of Winter oats were seeded last Fall 
|for pasture and early feed. 


If the acre- 
age harvested in 1931 falls below inten- 
tions to about the same extent as has 
occurred in recent years, the avreage for 
harvest will be about 3.1 per cent greater 


|than that harvested in 1930. 


motor transport. | 
Committee, | 


therefore, studied a preliminary draft con- | 


vention which will serve as a basis for 
the work of the Conference and will em- 
body the following principles: 

Freedom of traffic for commercial mo- 
tor vehicles and vehicles transporting per- 
sons or goods entering, leaving or passing 
through a country without prejudice to 
questions relating to public transport serv- 
ice, which would not be dealt with by gen- 
eral agreement and might be settled by 
special agreement between States; 


Road Signals 


States would be free to reserve national 
transport concessions for motor vehicles 
registered in their territories; 


States would further be free to collect | 


som foreign commercial motor vehicles 
cunveying passengers in their territories 
certain dues representing their share in 
the construction and upkeep of roads. 


2. Unification of Road Signalling: In 


in barley 


Barley: Another increase 
Most of 


acreage is intended this year. 


the increase is shown in the North Cen-,; 
tral States, where the bulk of the bar-| 


ley is produced but the Southern States 
show the greatest percentage increases. 
Much of the increase in barley acreage 
is attributed to the need for an 


supplies are now relatively short. In re- 
cent years, harvested acreage has fallen 
below that intended by about 2 per cent, 
indicating an acreage for harvest in 1931 
and about 10 per cent greater than that 
harvested in 1930. 


Proposed Sowings 


Of Tobacco Smaller 


Tobacco.—Important increases in the 
intended 1931 acreage of certain types of 
tobacco are offset by intended decreases 
in other types, the net change being a de- 


| crease of 0.7 per cent, from 2,110,300 acres 


| harvested 


cooperation with the Union internationale | 
des villes, and in close connection with| 


the Association internationale des auto- 
mobile-clubs reconnus, and the Alliance 
internationale du tourisme, the road traffic 
committee drew up a program for the 


unification of road signalling and pre- | 


pared a draft convention. 

This draft sets forth an international 
system of road signalling which includes 
triangular danger signs, rectangular speed- 
limit signs, signs prohibiting passage or 
parking (round, red and white or red and 


in 1930 to 2,096,400 acres in- 
tended in 1931. 

The most significant changes are a de- 
crease of 10 per cent in flue-cured to- 


bacco and a 19 per cent increase in bur-| 


in 1930 
An 
in 


ley. Production of both types 
exceeded the annual disappearance. 
increase of 15 per cent is indicated 


| Maryland, production of which has been 


low in recent years. 5 
An increase of 2 per cent is indicated 
in the intended acreage of all fire-cured 


| types combined compared with the acre- 


blue), signs (round, blue, blue and white), | 


indicating the direction to be followed, or 
parking, etc. These signals should be sub- 
Stituted for those which are not in con- 
formity with the international 
within a maximum period of five years 
from the coming into force of the con- 
vention. 
Exemption From Taxation 


3. Taxation of Foreign Motor Cars: The 
draft convention prepared by the Joint 
Committee of the Road Traffic Committee 
and the Fiscal Committee on the taxation 
of foreign touring cars aims at facilitat- 
ing international motor traffic by a far- 
reaching exemption from taxation. Such 
exemption would only apply to touring 
cars and would be subject to certain 
conditions. 

Foreign motor cars would be exempted 
from taxes and charges levied on the cir- 
culation or possession of motor cars in the 
country visited for one or more periods 
of stay totaling not more than 90 days 
expiring in one year. 

To be granted such exemption, the car 
must be provided with a fiscal permit is- 
sued by the competent authority of the 
country of registration and drawn up on 
the model figuring in the draft conven- 
tion. This permit would be presented for 
endorsement at the frontier customs house 
on arrival in and departure from each 
country visited. It is valid for one year 
from the date of issue. 

Should the vehicle change hands, the 
necessary modifications will be made by 
the competent authority. Should the per- 
mit be lost, the convention provides that 
a@ new permit may not be issued (even 
as a duplicate) 
the period of the validity of the last per- 
mit. An optional protocol attached to the 
convention provides for the extension of 


system | 


age harvested in 1930. This net change 
includes 10 per cent decrease in Virginia 
fire cured, and increases of 3 per cent 
in the Clarksville-Hopkinsville type and 
4 per cent in the Paducah-Mapyfield type. 

Among the cigar tobaccos increases are 
shown of 1 per cent in filler types, and 
2.5 per cent in binder types. Cigar wrap- 
per types show an intended decrease of 
7.5 per cent. 


More Acres of Potatoes 


Said to Be Contemplated 
Potatoes: Reports from potato growers 


}on March 1 disclose an intention to plant 


before the expiration of | 


the period of exemption to one year, sub- | 


ject to reciprocity. 
Triptych Regulation 

4. Cancellation of Triptychs: As a re- 
sult of observations made by certain tour- 
ing associations, it was recognized that 
the triptych system, which is extremely 
valuable, encounters, as applied in most 
countries, certain practical difficulties 
which it is desirable to remove. 


an acreage about 8.7 per cent larger than 
the acreage planted last year and 10.7 
per cent larger than the acreage actually 
harvested last year. Allowing for average 
loss of plantings from drought, floods, 
blight, and other causes, the probable 
acreage for harvest in 1931 is indicated 
to be about 3,680,000 acres, which would 
be 8.4 per cent larger than the harvested 
acreage in 1930 and only about 4 per 
cent less than the 1928 acreage, which 
was the largest in recent years. 

Of the major late-crop shipping States, 
Maine, Minnesota, North Dakota, Ne- 
braska, Idaho, Colorado, Oregon and Cal- 
ifornia report plans to increase plantings 
10 per cent or more over the acreage 
finally harvested last season and New 
York, Michigan and Wisconsin report in- 
tended increases between 5 and 9 per 
cent. Largest increases are reported 
the Western States, the central deficit 
tates and the South Central States. The 


commercial early acreage for harvest in| 


the southern States seems likely to be 
about 7 per cent larger than last year 
and the remaining acreage in these States, 
grown largely for home and local con- 
sumption, about one-fifth larger. 

The March reports indicate an intended 


| potato acreage nearly 100,000 acres larger 


for the country as a whole than was 
indicated by the reports of Jan. 1. This 


|change in plans is probably due in part 


For instance, when a triptych is lost or| 
when by some chance it does not bear the | 
necessary exit visa, a consular certificate | 


is generally required for its cancellation. 
If instead of the consular certificate a 


certificate from the customs authority of | 
the country of registration or the country | 
issuing the triptych could be shown, this | 
would make matters much easier for the} 


motorist. 
The customs authoritites 
countries have already 

method. 
coming conference 


of 
adopted 


certain | 
this | 
It is suggested that at the forth- | 
governments should | 


examine the possibility of an agreement | 


between their respective customs author- 
ities with a view to the more general 
use of such facilities. 


Production of Citric Acid 
Lime juice is Imported into the United 
Kingdom for the purpose of using it in 
the manufacture of citric acid. Compila- 
tions show that one-fifth of the total im- 
ports of lime juice in 1929 were used in 
this manner. (Department of Commerce.) 








to the recent increase in the prife of 
potatoes and to the lower prices of many 
competing farm products, 


Sweet Potatoes: The sweet 
acreage is apparently to be increased by 
nearly one-fourth this year. The March 
1 reports indicate growers’ plans to plant 
1,080,000 acres, compared with 838,000 
acres harvested in 1930. If, however, al- 
lowance is made for usual loss of acreage 
and for the frequent inability of farmers 
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*Partly duplicated in hay acreage 


|ebly have a 15 per cent larger acreage | dent pro tem of the Senate, and to As- 


for harvest than in 1930, while reports |semblyman Joseph A. McGinnies, Speaker 
from the other southern States would |of the Assembly, a letter suggesting cer- 
appear to indicate that they will have a/tain changes in the St. Lawrence Power 
25 per cent larger acreage for harvest. | Authority bill (A. Int. 2100, printed No. 
Hay: Farmers report an intention to | 2422, 2622) introduced in the Assembly 
cut 59,076,000 acres of tame hay in 1931, | by Mr. Cornaire. 
which is 101.0 per cent of the 1930 acre-| The letter states that it is sent “in ac- 
age. Smaller acreages than in 1930 are | cordance with our conference” on March 
intended in most of the important clover | 23, and notes that the fundamental prin- 
and timothy producing States where | ciples contained in the Cornaire bill are 
drought in 1930 weakened or killed the | not changed by the Governor's sugges- 
meadows and new seedings. In_ the | tions. 
southern States of the drought area in- Governor Roosevelt proposes that the 
creases are intended to be secured by ma- | Power Authority 
terial increases in the acreage of soy|trustees giving full time at salaries of 
beans, cowpeas and peanuts. Southern | $20,000 a year each, instead of five mem- 
States outside the drought area also plan | bers at $50 per diem up to total of $10,000 
increases in these legumes and in the|a year. 
total hay acreage. | “It is my thought,” the Govenor said, 
The intentions to cut hay have ex-|“that three full time trustees would be 
ceeded the acreage actually cut in five of | more responsible for this great undertak- 
the seven years since intentions reports | ing than five trustees working only part 
were first made. An analysis by States | time; the latter would without much ques- 


of the departures of acreage cut from the | tion delegate a latge part of the study and | 


be composed of three | 


more difficult of detection by having been 
authorized as an emergency measure) has 
resulted in the shipment of fruit, the 
quality of which has injured Florida's 
= on the general market of the Na- 
tion. 

Therefore, as Commissioner of Agricul- 
ture, and with the approval of those who 
have at heart the protection of the citrus 
industry, I have arranged for a citrus 
grove inspection which has for its ob- 
ject the prevention of further use of arsen- 
ical spray and the detection and punish- 
ment of those who persist in its use. 
Competent men will be stationed in the 
fruit belt to do this work. 

The hearty cooperation of every grove 
owner in the State is earnestly requested 
in this effort to help establish Florida's 
citrus upon the only basis that means 
prosperity to the owner—the basis of 
quality. 


tinued for the purpose of reducing acidity | 
in the fruit, which is designated by the 
Commissioner as “bad practice.” His 
statement follows in full text: 

The Legislature of 1927 passed a law 
prohibiting the use of arsenic or its 
derivatives as a fertilizer or spray on 
bearing citrus trees. In 1929 the law was 
so amended as to permit the use of this 
spray “when so ordered by the Federal 
Government or State Plant Board for the 
| purpose of destroying the Mediterranean 
fruit fly.” 

With the virtual ending of the fruit 
fly work and the lifting of the quarantines 
and regulations incident thereto, all rea- 
son or justification for further use of 
arsenical spray was of course auto- 
matically removed, However, it appears 





to investigate proposed contracts be in- 
creased from $10,000 to $75,000. He also 
suggests that the Governor be given the 
same rights as are given the Commission 





early | 
maturing feed crop in sections where feed | 


in | 


potato | 


acreage intended indicates that the acre- 
age to be cut this year will probably be | 
less than that now intended and will be 
about 57,846,000 acres, or 98.9 per cent of 
the 1930 acreage. 


Peanut Growers Also 


Plan Greater Acreage | 
Peanuts: Intended increases in peanut 
acreage are indicated in all States, 
with particularly heavy increases being | 
planned by growers of the Spanish and | 
runner types in the Southeast and South- | 
west. An increase of about 10 per cent | 
is intended in the Virginia, North Caro- 
| lina, Tennessee areas, which grow large 
podded peanuts. This increase would /} 
make the acreage for the current year in| 
the three States about equal to the acre- 
age harvested in 1929. States in which 
the Spanish and runner types are com- 
mercially important report intended acre- 
ages about 38 per cent above last year. 
In Georgia and Alabama intended in- | 
creases Of 35 per cent and 40 per cent, | 


respectively, are shown. In Florida a/| 
moderate increase of 10 per cent is | 
planned. The intended increase of 60 


per cent in Texas and Oklahoma would 
represent largely a return to about 1929 | 
acreage, following heavy reductions last 
year. 

In the past, reports of intended plant- 
ings of peanuts have been about 5 per 
cent above acreages actually planted. 

Cowpeas: A heavy increase in cowpea 
acreage is also intended, averaging 29.2 | 
per cent for the United States and rang- 
ing from 20 per cent to 50 per cent in 
most southern States in which production 
is important. In the North Central States 
an increase of about 27 per cent is 
planned. As with soybeans, the increases 
are intended mainly for hay. 

Rice: Intentions to plant rice in the 
South Central States are reported at 95 
per cent of the acreage harvested in 1930, 
and indicate an acreage of 806,000 acres. 
Development of some new acreage in 
Texas moré than offset a decrease in the 
'old rice areas in that State. The in- 
tended increase of 6,000 acres in Texas is 
relatively immaterial compared with the 
intended decrease of 10 per cent or nearly 
| 50,000 acres in Louisiana. 
| However, intended changes in Louisi- 
ana are not always realized and it is; 
quite possible that the reduction from 
1930 harvested acreage may not be more 
than 30,000 acres. 

In California rice growers intend to 
grow about 15,000 acres more than was | 
harvested last year. Actual rice acreage 
in California is frequently considerably | 
more or less than reported intentions and 
| acreage to be harvested in 1931 may vary 
; materially from the 125.000 acres which 
| growers intended on March 1. 


Material Increase 


Foreseen for Soybeans 

Soybeans: A materially increased acre- 
age of soybeans is planned for this year 
in practically all States in which the crop 
is important. Excluding soybeans inter- 
planted with corn and other crops, the 
reports indicate an increase of 25 per 
cent Illinois and Iowa show intended 
increases of 25 per cent; Missouri, In- 
diana and Ohio each plan increases of | 
80 per cent. In the South, increases 
amount to 15 per cent in North Carolina, 
10 per cent in Tennessee, 20 per cent 
in Virginia and from 20 to 50 per cent’! 
in other States of that section. Much the} 
greater portion of the intended increase | 
in plantings reported is for hay. 

Beans: The intended acreage of dry 
edible beans in 1931 is 1.5 per cent less 
than in 1930. Reductions are reported 
of 7 per cent in New York, 2 per cent in 
Michigan, and 5 per cent in Colorado and 
New Mexico. The intended increase in|} 
Idaho, Montana and Wyoming combined 
is about 5 per cent. The California acre- 
age of beans is expected to be about the 
same as last year. 


Statistics Set Forth 


On Intentions to Plant 

Planting intentions on March 1, 1931: 
This report presents farmers’ intentions | 
to plant in 1931, and is based upon returns | 
from about 43,000 producers. It has been | 
|prepared by the Crop Reporting Board 
of the United States Department of Ag-| 
|riculture to furnish information which | 
will enable farmers to make such adjust- | 
ments in their plans for 1931 plantings | 
}as may seem desirable. | 

This statement of farmers’ intentions 
{to plant is not a forecast of the acreage 
| that will actually be planted. It is simply | 
}an indication of what farmers had al-| 
|}ready planted or had in mind to plant! 
at the time they made their reports, com- | 
pared with the acreage grown by them| 
last year. The acreage actually planted 
may be larger or smaller than these early 
intention reports indicate, due to weather 
conditions, price changes, labor supply, | 
and the effect of the report itself upon | 
producers’ action. Therefore the reports | 
of acreage actually planted to be issued 
in July should not be expected to show 
the same changes from last year as the 
intention reports. 

Because of national legislation spe- 
cifically prohibiting reports of intention | 
to plant cotton, no information on cot- 
ton has been collected. 


Intended plantings in 1931 in percentage of acreage grown for harvest in 1930. 


North North South South West- 
Atlantic Central Atlantic Central ern 
103.2 102.9 106.5 108.6 119.9 
100.0 91.8 ; ae 81.9 
101.2 102.5 127.4 137.7 108.8 
108.5 111.6 135.4 135.8 110.2 
vane 98.2 ca a 81.1 
: 94.9 114.0 

109.8 oe 105.0 111.8 

108.3 109.8 105.4 124.8 114.0 
120.0 122.9 120.2 138.0 107.1 
99.4 106.3 91.7 112.8 pants 
97.7 98.8 : eres 98.4 
ahins hs 121.1 146.8 bane 
123.1 127.8 124.3 117.7 . 
ey 127.5 129.8 129.4 cannes 
100.3 98.2 108.1 107.9 103.2 


Increase largely intended for hay. : 
(Signed) Crop Reporting Board: W. F. Callander, chairman; J. A. Becker, J. B. Shepard,| Will be made. 
P. L. Koenig, S. A. Jones, V. C. Childs, J. L. Orr, 


Approved: R. W. Dunlap, Acting Secretary. 


| proval \ 
| which may be necessary when the time 


| gress 


| for 1931, to date, was not available in de- 


| tional competitors in order to establish 


of the responsibility to paid subordi-| itself in the matter of investigating pro- 
nates.” | posed contracts. 

“Let me make it clear,” the letter said 
| in conclusion, “that I do not object to the 
| bill in its present form, but believe that 
|the suggested amendments will make it 
{more workable and more useful in various 
of its plans or projects.” | ways. The most important matter re- 

“Objection is made by eminent lawyers,” | lates to the responsibility of the Governor 
his letter says, “that the use of the word! himself and if he is given responsibility, 
‘licenses’ might definitely commit the State | he should be given also sufficient time 
of New York to an acknowledgment of the | and sufficient money to carry it out in- 
power of certain Federal agencies to re- | telligently. This is in line, of course, with 
quire a license and might preclude this|the proposal of the present Power Com- 
State from other methods of procedure | missjon that the trustees be appointed by 
with the Federal Government.” |} the Governor, by and with the consent 

He therefore recommends that the,of the Senate. The Governor is given 
words “licenses” and “permits” be elimi-| large administrative responsibility and 


Objects to Licenses 
Governor Roosevelt notes that in the 
Cornaire bill the proposed Power Author- 
ity is given the right to apply in Wash- 
ington for “licenses, permits or approval 


| nated, leaving only the word “approval,”| this responsibility involves constant co- 
| which, he says, “is perfectly plain Eng-| operation with the trustees.” 


lish for the obtaining of any form of ap-| 
from the Federal Government) 


comes, and does not commit the State of 
New York to any definite policy affecting 
its sovereignty in advance.” 


Would Deny Sale Power 


The Governor further suggests the in- 
clusion of a definite statement that the 
Power Authority shall not have the power 
to lease or sell any dam, power house or 
transmission line owned by it. 

“I do this for two reasons,” he said. 
“The first is that this carries out the clear 
intention of the present Power Commis- 
sion and the second is that it will end 
for all time the conversation tending to 
cast doubt on this principle which I 
thought—and a great majority of people 
in this State thought—had been cleared 
up by the Legislature a year ago. Let us| 
be completely clear about this intention 
and write the language into the bill.” 

Governor Roosevelt also stated that se- 
curities and other obligations issued by 
the Power Authority and the income 
therefrom should be free from taxation 
within the State, a clause to this effect, 
he said, evidently having been “left out 
by mistake.” 

He further suggests that the Governor 
should be given 120 days to approve or 
disapprove any proposed contract, and 
that the appropriation for the Governor 


Tariff Experts Continue 
Study of Ad Valorem Rates 


New York, March 26.—George Comer, 
chief investigator for the Tariff Commis- 
sion, is here in connection with the in- 
vestigation that has been in progress by 
Commission experts for some weeks, n- 
der section 340, Tariff Act of 1930. This 
section directs the Tarifi Commission, not 
later than July 1, 1932, to report to Con- 
regarding the conversion of ad 
valorem tariff rates from a foreign to a 
domestic valuation basis. Every repre- 
sentative import commodity is now under 
investigation. 


Here is a 


Judge of Customs Court 
To Begin Duties March 30 


New York, March 26.—Walter H. Evans 
of Portland, Oreg., recently named by 
President Hoover as a judge of the Cus- 
toms Court, will take over his new duties 
here March 30. Upon his arrival here 
the Customs Court of nine judges will be 
complete for the first time in many 
months. 


the student. 


Soviet Expanding Oil Trade 
With Foreign Countries 


[Continued from Page 1.J 
cating oils, 43,253 barrets, and fuel oil, 
1,200,298 barrels. 

From this it is seen that nine months’ 
shipments to Italy were greater for every 
item excepting gasoline than the ship- 
ments for 12 months in 1929. The showing 


tail but the advices were to the effect that 
even larger consignments had been neted 
than had occurred in the individual ship- 
ments during 1930. 

The Naphtha Syndicate of Russia has 
signed a contract with Atlas Petroleum 
Products, Ltd., on a concession basis in 
South Africa, and the shipments in that 
direction are being encouraged by the 
Soviet Government which has tendered 
its aid to the exporters in their effort to 
build up a “widespread distributing and 
selling organization.’’ Plans were reported 
well advanced for construction of bulk 
storage plants at Cape Town and other 
ports and for depots in inland centers 
from which redistribution may be accom- 
plished at the minimum of transportation 
expense. 

Shipments to the South African trade 
will go forward from Black Sea refineries, 
direct to the bulk storage depots, and 
the plans provide for increasing the quan- 
tities to be sent to the new distributing 
agency. 

The Atlas Company was represented as 
having received assurance of capital from 
the refiners and the Soviet Government, 
if need be, and that its officers announced 
they were prepared to undersel] interna- 


Name 


Street 


City a 


I--- 


their place in the field. 

At least seven of the larger interna- 
tional companies, four of which are Amer- 
ican, are faced by the new competition. 
The American companies concerned are 
the Standard of New York, the Standard 
of New Jersey, the Cities Service and the 
Vacuum, while the Anglo-Persian, the 
Royal Dutch Shell and a Rumanian group 
have found the Russian agencies compet- 
ing with them. 





Training German Actors 


Young people only will be admitted to 
a new experimental film colony at Ber- 
lin, Germany. They will be trained to 
be actors. Some short sound films also 
(Department of Com- 
a 


rr 


merce.) 


events —a thousand columns of news 


Customs Hearing Is Set 
For Textile Drawbacks 


New York, March 26.—Importers, brok- 
ers and finishers of textile fabrics, have 
been notified by the Commissioner of Cus- 
toms, F. X. A. Eble, Washington, that an- 
other hearing on textile drawbacks will 
be held before the Bureau of Customs 
April 2. This question of drawbacks on 
textiles and the proposed elimination of 
certain processes as a basis for the grant- 
| ing of this privilege, has been pending for 
| some weeks. A general hearing was held 
on March 2, in Washington, but nothing 
definite was determined upon. Importers 
have been endeavoring to prevent the 
Treasury Department from issuing new 
— tightening the rules on draw- 

ack. 





Items Is Refused 


Tariff Commission Denies 
Applications Involving 
Woolen Goods, Flowers 
And Textile Designs 








The Tariff Commission has dismissed 


and denied without prejudice 2 number of 
applications filed with it by various con- 
cerns, the Commission stated March 26, 
The following applications, according to 
the statement, were dismissed: 


An application for an adjustment in 
tariff on wool, wool waste, wool shoddy, 
wool rags, wool yarn, wool cloth, wool 
clothing, wool carpets, wool rugs and car= 
pet wools, received June 21, 1930, from 
the Carded Woolen Manufacturers As- 
sociation, 146 Summer Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

A request for decreased duty on hemp 
yarn, submitted June 25, 1930, by the 
Mittet Line & Net Co., 2024 15th Ave. 
West, Seattle, Wash.; the Haram & Wicks 
Line Co., 1546 Leary Ave., Seattle, Wash.; 
Magnus Imports Ltd., 205 5th Ave., New 
York City; and Burberry, Ltd, 14-16 E, 
38th St., New York City. 

Tariff on Clothing 

A request for a decrease in tariff on 
men’s and boys’ woolen clothing, which 
was made July 11, 1930, by Ben F. Bin- 
| ford, 320 5th Ave., New York City; Arthur 
| E. Hatch, 320 5th Ave., New York City; 
Thistlecroft, Ltd., 232 Madison Ave., New 
York City; and Edgar B. Walter Organi- 
zation, 254 5th Ave., New York City. 

An application for higher duty on in- 
candescent lamps with filaments of car- 
bon, made by the North American Elec. 
tric Lamp Co., 1114-24 S. Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo., on July 15, 1930. : 

An increase of duty on tulip bulbs, whic’ 
was asked July 17, 1930, 4 the chenae 
Bulb Farm of Salem, Oreg. 

Two requests for higher duty on 
| flowers which were made, respectively, = 
| Sept. 5, 1930, by the F. Rynveld & Sons 
| 350 Greenwich St., New York City, and on 
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Lack of Invention 
Causes Rejection 


Of Claim in Patent Mctusion of Rural Lines in Valuation of Municipal Con-| 


Previous Patent Found to 
Embody Patentable Fea- 
tures of Reinforcement 
For Window Screens 


IN RE APPLICATION OF 
ALFRED L. PHELPS AND ARTHUR J. CARTER. 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals. 
Pat. Appl. No. 2613. 

Appeal from the Board of Appeals of the 
Patent Office. 

Fay, Osertrw & Fay, and W. J. WESSELER 
for appellants; T. A. Hostetter (Howarp 
S. Mrcier of counsel) for Commissioner 
of Patents. 

Before GzraHam, Presiding Judge, and 
Bianp, HatTrieLp, Garrett and LENRoor, 
Associate Judges. Granam, P. J., dissents. 

Opinion of the Court 
March 2, 1931 


Lenroor, J.—This is an appeal from the 
decision of the Board of Appeals of the 
United States Patent Office, affirming 
that of the examiner, rejecting, for want 
oi patentability over the prior art, the 
following claim: 

A repair and reinforcing device for grooved 
side rails of standard wooden window screens, 
comprising a thin sheet metal liner of chan- 
nel shape and provided with a reentrant 
groove to fit the groove of the side rail, 
the parallel sides of said channel member 
overlying and shielding the sides of the side 
rail and being secured to the solid portion 
thereof inwardly of the bottom of the groove 
in the side rail. 

The refcrences cited are: Steiner, 826384, 
July 17, 1906; Watson, 1098857, June 2, 
1914: Hartley, 417179, Dec. 10, 1889; 
Reitz, 834407, Oct. 30, 1906; Wagner, 
1558728, Oct. 27, 1925. 

The claim is, as will be noted, for a 
repair and reinforcing device for grooved 
side rails of standard window screen 
frames. The specification discloscs a 
channel strip having a reentrant part 
adapted to fit over the side rail of the 
screen frame, with the reentrant part ex- 
tending into the groove in the side rail 
so as to form a metal lining for the groove 
to receive the tongue on the window frame; 
the strip, when. applied to the side rail, 
is securely fastened thereto inwardly of 
the bottom of the groove in the side rail. 


Object of Invention 


The object of the invention is stated in 
the specification to be: 

“The invention relates to window screens 
shields and guides, and has for its object 
to provide a device of this character which 
may be easily and quickly applied to the 
vertical side rails of a window screen, and 
to the inner face of a window frame, and 
comprising a metallic strip having a longi-| 
tudinally disposed U-shaped bend therein | 
forming a tongue, and which strip is se- 
cured to the window frame, for instance 
between the parting strip and outside strip, 
or between the parting strip and the in- 
side strip. 

“A further object is to provide the side 
rails of the window screen with a metallic) 
channeled member having a centrally dis- 
posed U-shaped bend extending into a 
channel in the side of the screen frame 
and in which the U-shaped member car- 
ried by the window frame strip is slidably 
mounted. * es 

The specification further states: 

‘It will be seen that the channeled 
memie- 9 entirely encases the outer edge 
of the bar 5, thereby preventing break- 
inz ef the flanges of the bar and at the 
same ime rigidly braces the same and 
prevon:3; water from rotting these parts. 
It will also be seen that the sliding en- 
gagement of the members 7 and 8 will 
insure a smooth uniform movement of the 
screen as it is moved upwardly and down- 
wardly, and by extending the channeled 
member 9 to opposite sides of the screen 
a smooth sliding surface is provided for 
engagement with adjacent parts which 
will reduce the friction to a minimum and | 
will insure an easy sliding of the screen. 

“From the above it will be seen that a 
binding and a guide is provided for a 
window screen which is simple in con- 
struction, may be easily and quickly ap- 
plied to any part of the window frame 
opening cither between the strips thereof 
or outside thereof, and the device may be 
cheaply manufactured and sold.” 

The first question before us is the 
proper construction of the phrase “A re- 
pair and reinforcing device.” Appellants 
in their brief and upon oral argument 
coniend that, inasmuch as no repair de- 
vices have been heretofore available of 
the type involved, there is invention in 
appellants’ device in that it affords a 
qui and inexpensive repair for broken 
screens which renders them better and 
more serviceable than when they were 
new. 

From the fact that appellants’ counsel 
urges as one ground of inapplicability of 
the references cited that the devices there 
disclosed were intended to be applied to 
new screens and not for the repair of old 
ones, we assume that his position is that 
the words “repair and reinforcing device” 
should not be construed as meaning a re- 
pair device and also, independently. a rein- 
forcing device, but that said phrase means 
a repair device that is at the same time 
and in the same use a reinforcing device. 
The rule is that in construing the words 
of a claim where the language is suscept- 
ible of more than one construction, the 
disclosure of the specification must be re- 
Sorted to to ascertain the proper con- 
struction. 

Not Shown as Repair Device 

Upon examination of the specification, 
we find that there is no mention any- 
where in it of the device being a repair 
device, but on the contrary, the fair con- 
struction of the language of the specifi- 
cation is that the device was intended to 
be used as a reinforcing device to be placed 
upon new screens, it being referred to 
in the specification as: 

i preventing breaking of the 
flanges of the bar and at the same time | 
rigidly braces the same and prevents 
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Order Permitting Ra 


te Increase 


For Telephone Service Upheld 


cern Approved; Commission Denied Right to In- 
terfere With Change in Company Policy 


Satt LaKe City, UTAH. 
Locan CIty 

Vv. 

Pusiic UTILities COMMISSION OF UTAH, 
Utah Supreme Court. 
No, 4889. 
Original proceeding to review order of the 

Public Utilities Commission. 


Leon Fonneseeck for plaintiff; Van Cort, | 


Rirer & FarnswortH, and Georce P. 
Parker, Attorney General, for defendant, 


Opinion of the Court 
March 17, 1931 


Fo.LianpD, J.—This is an original proceed- 
ing bv Logan City, a municipal corpora- 
tion of Utah, hereinafter called the city, 
the Public Utilities Commission 
of Utah, hereinafter called the Commis- 
sion, and the Mountain States Telephone 
& Telegraph Company, hereinafter called 
the company, to review an order of the 
Commission authorizing a new and higher 
schedule of rates for telephone service in 
the Logan exchange. 


The company on Nov. 14, 1927, filed with 
the Commission its petition for an increase 
in rates alleging that the rates then in 
effect failed to yield a fair and reasonable 
return on the value of its property used 
and usable in telephone service in the 
Logan exchange. The city filed a petition 
in intervention protesting and objecting 
to any increase in rates. After a hearing 
the Commission made and filed its report 
and order authorizing the company to put 
into effect the proposed higher rates effec- 
tive Apr. 1, 1929. 

In its report the Commission found that 
the total value, for rate making purposes 
as of Dec. 31, 1926, of the Logan exchange 
was $295,548.42, that for the year 1926 net 
results of operation show a return of 2.37 
per cent on the average value of the prop- 
erty, and that the annual rate of return, 
after granting the rates prayed for, would 
be 4.86 per cent. The valuation found was 
based on the valuation as of Aug. 31, 1919, 
as fixed by the Commission in a former 
case wherein the valuation of all the prop- 


erties of the applicant within the State! 


of Utah was determined, together with 
additions and betterments shown to have 
been made since that date. The average 
annual rate of return for the five-year 
period ended with and including the year 
1927 was shown to be 1.11 per cent, the 
year 1926 having the highest rate of re- 
turn during such five-year period. 


Rate Schedule in 


Franchise Relied On 


Plaintiff has alleged several specific ob- 
jections to the report and order of the 
Commission. These will be discussed in 
the order presented. 

The first objection is that the Commis- 
sion failed to make any finding with re- 
spect to the allegation that the company 
is bound by the schedule of rates set out 
in the franchise ordinance of the city, 
which rates are lower then 
of rates approved by the Commission. 
Plaintiff concedes that the Commission 
has authority under the statutes of the 
State and decisions of this court to set 
aside franchise or contract rates, but con- 
tends that this may be done only upon 
and after a specific finding that such 
rates are unreasonable, and that the 


Commission has no power to, vacate fran- 


chise or contract rates if such rates are 
in fact fair and reasonable. 

The franchise from Logan City under 
which the company is operating provided 


for the charging of certain specified rates | 


for the different classes of seryice, with 
provision for other and higher rates after 
the city 
10.000 and until its population had 
reached 50,000. The franchise also con- 
tained the provision that “in the event 
a public utility commission or sim- 
ilar body is created by law within the 
State of Utah, then the force and effect 


the schedule | 


had attained a population of | 


to the extent of the powérs vesied by law 
lin such utility commission or other body 
| to regulate the rates of the grantee.” 
| The United States Government, 
war measure, took over all the tc'er 
properties of the company July 31, 1918, 
}and operated them until July %:, 
when they were returned to the company. 
| While in Government control all tele- 
| phone rates throughout the United States 
| were increased by order of the Postmas- 
| ter General. The rates in effect in Lo- 
;} gan City fixed by the franchise were sub- 
| Statially increased by this order. 

After the telephone system was re- 
|turned to the company by the Govern- 
ment, the Commission, on . application 
made by the company, in Case No. 206, 
made an order continuing in force the 
|}same rates as had been fixed by the 
|Postmaster General. The 
|thus exercised jurisdiction over the rates 
charged by the company at Logan and 
authorized an increase over what had 
been specified in the franchise. This was 
a ruling regulating rates within the pro- 
viso in the franchise above quoted. 

The Commission in the present case 
did not-change rates fixed by franchise, 
for these had already been superseded by 
|the rates established ‘in Case No. 206. 
The franchise rates having been termi- 
nated by the exercise of jurisdiction and 
order of the Commission in the former 
case, no finding or order with respect to 


| said utility commission, or other body. 


as a 


aves 


the franchise rates was necessary in this | 


case. Denny v. Pacific T. & T., 48 Sup. 
St. Rep. 223, 276 U. S. 97; Railroad Comm. 
v. Los Angeles Ry. Corp., 50 Sup. Ct. 
Rep. 71, 280 U. S. 145. 


Protest Made to Change 


In Operating System 

Plaintiff complains that the commission 
failed to make a finding on the issue 
presented by its petition on the matter of 
poles owned and maintained jointly by 
the company and the city. 

Upon renewal of the franchise in 1915, 
by contract between the city and the com- 
pany, it was agreed that the poles owned 


by the city and used by it as a part of | 


its electric system, and the poles of the 
company used by it in its telephone sys- 
tem, all located in the streets of the city, 


should be jointly used, owned, and main-| 


tained by them. The company is under 
obligation by virtue of this contract to 
bear half the cost of maintenance 
| these poles, whether it uses them or not, 
until 1935. There are now 1,386 poles 
in the streets of the city jointly owned. 

The company within the last five or 
six vears changed its policy and adopted 
what is called the interior block system. 
That is, the poles and wires are located 
inside the block, and houses are con- 
nected with wires from poles in the back 
| yards or alleys instead of from polss in 
the street. 


of the company to further extend the in- 
terior block system from time to time 
as convenient or necessary, which will re- 
sult in the abandonment of its use of 
all the jointly owned street poles. 

In its report the commission said: 

“With reference to jointly owned poles, 
the Commission is of the opinion, and so 
ruled at the hearing, that inasmuch as 
neither the applicant nor Logan City is 
asking relief from the contract govern- 


is not material in this case.” 

| The city contended that the change to 
the interior block system imposed an addi- 
| tional and unnecessary burden upon the 
rate payer in increased cost of plant, ex- 
penses of maintenafice, and amount neces- 
sary to be set up for depreciation. The 
amount involved in this change was not 
large enough to materially affect the rates. 


Commission | 


of | 


Six hundred thirty-five of the | 
| jointly owned poles have been abandoned | 
by the company, and it is the intention | 


ing the jointly owned poles the subejct 
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cisions Are Announced 
By Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated March 26, 1931 
Detour Dock Company, Perry Iron Com- 
pany, and Pickands, Mather & Com- 
| pany. Docket Nos. 11236, 16219, 27876. 
Held, that petitioner, Detour Dock 
Company, was affiliated with Perry 
| Iron Company and others. 
Clyde R. Cummins. Docket No. 14688. 
Held, that petitioner received no in- 
come on the liquidation of a coal com- 
pany. 


De 


| Levies on Business Income 
Studied by Ohio Tax Group 


Co.umsus, Ouro, March 26. | 

The Committee on Research has pre- | 
| sented its fifth preliminary report to the 
Governor's Taxation Committee. 

Part I of the report includes estimates | 
|of the probable revenues that Ohio mighi 
|} expect to derive from taxes imposed at | 
various flat rates upon business income 
|} earned in the State by incorporated and 
| unincorporated business concerns, as well 
|as estimates of the probable effect upon | 
jrevenues from incorporation fees that| 
would result from the revision of these} 
fees in the manner proposed by the Ohio 
| Bar Association. 

Part II includes summaries of the taxes | 
imposed by 16 States upon ordinary busi- | 
| ness corporations. These summaries were 
| prepared, the report states, for the pur- 
pose of facilitating analysis of the rela- | 
tive business tax burdens in these States. | 


Acquiescences Announced 
In Decisions of Tax Cases | 


The Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
acquiesces in the following decisions of 
the United States Board of Tax Anvpeals: 

Caflisch Lumber Co., 24643, 20-1223. 

Fajardo Sugar Co. of Porto Rico, 
20-980. 

Oregon Brass Works, 

Robert Treat Hotel Co., 

Shanley & Furness, Inc., 26029, 21-146. 

The Commissioner does not acquiesce 
in the following decisions of the United 
States Board of Tax Apneels: 

Fletcher, O. E., 33059. 20-1234. 

Ganahl Lumber Co., 24289, 21-118. 

Potter, E. L.. 25544, 20-252. 


16544, 


10949, 21-257. 
20985, 20-968. 





poles for the distributing system is essen- 
tially a matter of business management 
of the utility which should not be inter- 
fered with by the Commission unless it is 
| made to appear that the policy and conse- 
quent expenditure is actuated by bad faith, 
or involves dishonesty, wastefulness, or 
| gross inefficiency. 

There is nothing of this kind either al- 
leged in the petition or disclosed in the 
|record. The management apparently pro- 
ceeded in good faith and believed the in- 
terior block system was best suited 
to serve its purposes. Whether this 
method of bettering its system was 
most economical or efficient was a maiter 
within the sound discretion ofthe man- | 
agement. It is well settled that public 
commissions cannot, under guise of rate 
| regulation, take into their hands the man- 
agement of utility properties or unreason- | 
ably interfere with the right of manage- 
ment. Natural Gas, Light & Fuel Co. v. 
Michigan Public Utilities Comm., 11 Fed. 
(2d) 319; State Public Utilities Comm. v. | 
Springfield Gas & Elec. Co., 291 Ill. 209, 
125 N. E. 891; Pacific Tel. & Tel. Co. v. 
Whitcomb, 12 Fed. (2d) 279, affirmed in 
276 U. S. 97. 


Inclusion of Rural 


| Lines in Valuation 


It is next contended that the Commis- 
sion failed to make proper findings on is- 
| sues -presented as to the rural lines at- 
tached to the Logan exchange. The Com- | 
mission's finding was as follows: | 

“The protestant’s claim that the Logan 
| Exchange has an unduly large number of 
rural lines, and that it would be better | 
| and more fair to all exchanges if said 
jrural lines should, for rate-making pur- | 
| poses, be considered as part of the entire 
telephone system of the applicant in this | 
State; that the larger centers in the State 
|served by the applicant are directly and | 


of this section shall yield to the rulings |The location and manner of placing the|™aterially benefited by the rural lines by | 


« NOTICES OF PATENT SUITS » 


(Statement of Patent 


Office of notices under 


sec. 4921, R. S., as amended Feb. 18, 1922.) 


Zimmerman, Pile 
1195322, same, 


Feb. 11, 1931, 


813130, 813131, 855153, J 
fabric, 813132, same, Pile gage 
Warp printing machine, filed 
D. C., S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 57/402, Artloom Corp. 
v. National Better Business Bureau, Inc.. et al, 

820805, W. F. Mangels, Amusement device, 
D. C. Mass., Doc. E 1107, Shimmie Auto Co. 
v. Stoehrer & Pratt Dodgem Corp. Dismissed 
under equity rule 57 Sept. 28, 1925 

914678 F. Skelton Handle for 
spades and other tools, 1240503, same, Rein- 
forced D-handle, D. C.. N. D. W. Va., Doc. 
E 946, Skelton Handle Co. et al. v. Baldwin 
Tool Works. Dismissed Feb. 10, 1931 

1084155, E. R. Lochman, Tracing device for 
copyir or duplicating machines, 1199801, 
same, Stone and metal cutting and carving 
machine, filed Dec. 26, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y., 
Doc. 5336, E. R. Lochman v. Keller Mechanical 
Engineering Corp 

22348, O. & W. Wright, 
Curtiss, same 


shovels, 


Flying machine, 

y 1142754, same, 
Flying boat, 1203550, same, Hydroaeroplane, 
1228381. same, Hydro-aero-machine, 1420610, 
same, Method of getting a hydroaeroplane off 
the water into the air, 1223320, Curtiss & 
Tarbox, Multiple step flying boat, filed Jan, 
12, 1931. D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5349, Curtiss 
Assets Corp. v. American Aeronautical Corp. 

1130614, F. Kohnle, Price tag, 1171730, same, 
Inking device for ticketing machine, 1197037, 
same, Printing and severing device for ticket- 
ing machines, 1327241, same, Tag feeding and 
printing machine, filed Noy. 3, 1930, D. C., E. 
D. N. Y., Doc. 5247, The Monarch Marking 
System Co. v. A. Kireball Co., Inc. 

1142754. (See 1122348.) 

1145440, C. Russell, Roof, filed Jan. 16, 1931, 
D. C., L. D. N. Y., Doc. 5371, The Patent and 
Licensing Corp., al., v. Tex-Tyle Roofing 


609, G. H 


eu 


rail- 
D. N. 
Co. V. 


F. Lange, Method of uniting 
filed Jan. 23, 1931, D. C., E. 
5383, Goldschmidt Thermit 
& Quee Transit Corp 


(See 


way 
¥., Pane. 
Brooklyn 

1171736 

1173079, L. F -xanderson, Selective tuning 
system, 1618017, F. Lowenstein, Wireless tele- 
graph apparatus, filed Jan. 26, 1931, D. C., E. D. 
N. Y., Doc. 5389, Radio Corp. of America, et 
al.. v. Airplane & Marine Direction Finder, 
Inc 

1177697, Gaumont, Developing, fixing, 


toning and otherwise treating photographic 


L 


Mfg. Co.. Ltd., v. National Conservation Co., 
Ltd.. et al. 

1269595. (See 1177697.) 

1262860. S. B. Smith. Incubator, C. C. A., 6th 
Cir.. Boc, 5564, The Buckeye Incubator Co, 
et al. B. W. Boling. 

1299266. (See 1177697.) 

Q (See 1130614.) 
| 1337726, E. H. Ryon, Weft detector for looms, 

filed Feb. 10, 1931, D. C. Mass., Doc. E 3383, 

Crompton & Knowles Loom Woarks v. H. 

Demaras 

1400752. 

1420609 

1426754 


(See 1613728.) 
1490610. (See 1122348.) 
(See 1231764.) 

1428926. A. G. Ganz, Display device. 
Nov. 20. 1930. D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doe. 
Einson-Freeman Co., Ine., v. J. Levy 
varre Electric Shon) 

1438664, W. R. Rogers, 
A., 8th Cir. (St. Louis), 
man. Body Co, et al. \ 
Equipment Co. et al. 
11. 1931. 
| 1465332. 
| 1466656, 


filed 
5274, 


(No- 
Truck 


Doc. 
St 


frame, C. C. 
8925. The Her- 
Louis Body & 


(See 1231764.) 
Barr & Jackson, Electric toaster, 
C. Mich (Grand Rapids). Doc. 2293, H. 
Levine v. Sears, Roebuck & Co., et al. Claim 
11 held valid and infringed, claims 1 and 6 
held invalid Feb. 12, 1931 
1483230, D. Marinsky. Fastener tape, D. C.. S. 
|D. N. ¥., Doc. E 31/98, Waldes Koh-I-Noor, 
| Inc. v. L. M. Rabinowitz & Co., Inc. Consent 
and order of discontinuance without preju- 
dice (notice Jan. 28. 1931). 
1506869, G. Tanzi, Macaroni! die, filed Nov. 17, 
39, D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5260, M. Tanzi 
. Inc. v. G. Lubrano, et al. 
528345, H. W. Russ, Heel and 
making same, 1536691, same, Heel-blank 
breast-shapinz machine, C. C. A., Sth Cir., 
Doc. 5319, United Shoe Machinery Corp. v 
The Day Wood Heel Co Doc. 5320, The Day 
Wood Heel Co. y United Shoe Machinery 
Corp. Claims 1, 3, 5 and 6 of 1536691 and all 
claims of 1528345 held valid and infringed 
Feb. 13, 1931. 
1536691. (See 1528345.) 
1556314, J. D'Orio, Game, D. C., W 
| N. Div., Doe. 776, J. D'Orio v. G 
& Co... Inc. Stipulated decree for 
Jan. 28, 1931. 
T. L. Smith Jr Scale, 


1558644 
Rhodes & Hochriem, Coin-controlled, 


method of 


plaintiff 


1598620, 
gravity- 


Decree affirmed Feb. | 


p. | 


D. Wash., | 
B. Graham | 


ing the usefulness of the applicant’s tele- 
;Pphone service in general, and that the 
rural lines do not pay, and should, there- 
force, at least partially, be carried by the 
central exchanges, is not without some 
| merit. The rural lines are, however, an| 
| indispensable part of the exchange in| 

they center, and must be taken 


|ing the us the field and thereby increas- 


| which 
into account in fixing valuations and rates | 
applicable to the city exchanges and the) 
thickly populated centers that are bene- 
| fited by telephone connections.” 

| The position of plaintiff is fairly re-| 
flected in this statement of the Commis- | 
sion. While plaintiff argued that the| 
Logan exchange was overburdened with! 
rural lines, the manager of the company | 
testified that several exchanges in the 
State had a greater mileage of rural lines | 
than this one. The evidence fairly shows 
| that this exchange is not unduly burdened 
by rural lines, and any finding which the| 
| Commission might have made in that re- | 
| Spect could only be in support of the de- 
}cision. Moreover the conclusion reached 
and announced by the Commission on this 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 1.] 


C. | 


filed Feb. 3, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif.. 
| Div., Doc. T-21-C, M. Margolith y, 
Co. et. al, 
| 1654836, H. Schlesinger, Safety device for 
dry cleaning establishments. D. C., 8. D. Iowa 
(Des Moines), Doc. 4446, Schlesco-Shure Mfg. 
Co. v. Des Moines Dress Club et al. Dis- 
missed Feb. 12, 1931. 
| 1674942, L. Benoit, Machine for assembling 
cartons, D. C., 8S. D. Ind. (Indianapolis), Doc. 
1224, L, Benoit et al. v, The Wadley Co. Dis- 
missed for want of equity Feb. 3, 1931. 
1677232, J. F. Gail, Mattress or cushion and 
boxing therefor and process of making, filed | 
Noy. 25, 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 5284, 
v. S. Karpen & Bros. 


C. | 
Erie Mfg. 


Simmons Co. 
1679359, B. O. Jessen, Orchard heater, filed 
Jan. 26, 1931, D. C., S. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), 
Doc. T-9-C, B. O. Jessen v. W. R. Williams, 
1681033, B. W. Freeman, Cut out machine 
for shoe uppers, D. C., S. D. Ohio, W. Div., | 
Doc, E 707. W. Freeman y. The W. H. Davis 
| Die Co." Claims 6, 7, 8, 20, 22, 23, 65, 66, 67, 
| 68, 71. 72, 73, 74, 75 and 94 held valid and 
infringed (notice Feb. 13, 1931). 

1730879, A. K. Epstein. Egg product and 


| Field & Company. 


| Opinion 
| decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 


« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


ALIENS—Exclusion—Chinese—Hoider of laborer’s return certificate issued under 
Chinese Exclusion Act—Application of exclusion provision of general immigration 
laws— 

A laborer's return certificate issued under the Chinese Exclusion Act does not 
exempt the holder from the exclusion provisions of the gencral Immigration Act, 
since the general immigration laws and the Chinese laws are coexistent and alien 
Chinese are subject to the provisions of both. 

Nagle, Comr., v. Foon; C. C, A. 9, No. 6200, March 16, 1931. 
ALIENS—Exclusion—Conviction of crime involving moral turpitude—Crime com- 
mitted in United States more than five years after lawful entry— 

Section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917 providing for the exclusion of aliens 
who have been convicted of crimes involying moral turpitude, did not apply to an 
alien who was convicted of murder committed in the United States more than five 
years after his lawful entry, on the alien’s return after a foreign voyage, in view 
of section 19 providing for the deportation of aliens who have been convicted of 
crimes involving moral turpitude committed within five years after entry, since 
the two sections should be construed in the hght of cach other and the commission 
of the crime in the United States, where not ground for deportation under section 
19, should not constitute ground for exclusion. 

Nagle, Comr., v. Foon; C. C. A. 9, No. 6200, March 16, 1931. 


ALIENS—Exclusion—Seamen—Previous conviction of crime involving turpitude— 
Return on American vessel from foreign voyage— 

An alien seaman who shipped on an American vessel for a round-trip foreign 
voyage, after he had been convicted in the United States of a crime involving moral 
turpitude, could not be denied admission on his return from the trip as an alien 
previously convicted of such a crime under section 3 of the Immigration Act of 
1917, since the excluding provisions of such section do not apply to alien seamen on 
their return from a foreign round-trip on an American vessel. 

Nagle, Comr., v. Foon; C. C. A. 9, No. 6200, March 16, 1931. 


CUSTOMS DUTIES—Entry—Classification—Classification by chief use—Time of 
determination— 

Fish-cake meal made from fish cake which was used, at time of importation, 
chiefly as a feed for livestock and poultry, and as an ingredient in poultry mixtures, 
was not classifiable as “substances used chiefly for fertilizer’’ under paragraph 1583 
of the Tariff Act of 1922, although at the time the Tariff Act was passed such 
fish-cake meal was used chiefly for fertilizer purpo since the chief use of mer- 
chandise, upon which its classification is expressly declared to be dependent, is to 
be determined as of the date of importation or immediately prior thereto, and not 
as of the date of the passage of the Tariff Act; the fish-cake meal was not classi- 
fiable as “manures” under such paragraph 1583, or as “oil cake and oil-cake meal” 
under paragraph 1629, since such paragraph does not apply to fish oil cake; or as 
“fish imported to be used for purposes other than human consumption” under 
paragraph 1575; but was dutiable as ‘articles manufactured, in whole or in part, 
not specially provided for” under paragraph 1459. 

Wilbur-Ellis Co. et al. v. United States; C. C. P. A., No. C. 3389, March 25, 1931. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


TELEPHONES—Valuation—City telephone exchange—Inclusion of value of rural 
lines connected with exchange— 

The inclusion of the value of rural lines connected with a city telephone ex- 
change in fixing the valuation of the telephone company’s property for rate pur- 
poses was proper, since the rural lines were an indispensable part of the city 
exchange, in view of the benefit to city patrons from telephone connection with 
the rural districts—Logan City v. Public Utilities Commission of Utah. (Utah 
Sup. Ct..—6 U. S. Daily, 220, March 27, 1931. 


TELEPHONES—Regulation—Power of State Commission—Interference with tele- 
phone company’s change to interior block method— 

The Public Utilities Commission of Utah did not have the power to interfere with 
a telephone company’s abandonment of poles in streets in favor of the interior block 
system of locating its poles and wires inside the block in the back yards or alleys, 
on the ground that the change imposed an additional and unnecessary burden 
upon the rate payer in the form of increased cost of plant, expenses of maintenance, 
and amount to be set up for depreciation, in the absence of a showing of bad 
faith, dishonesty, wilfullness or gross inefficiency, since the location and the man- 
ner of placing the poles was a matter of business management with which the 
Commission could not interfere under the guise of rate regulation—Logan City v. 
Public Utilities Commission of Utah. (Utah Sup. Ct.).—6 U. S. Daily, 220, March 
27, 1931. 


Patents 


PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By specification— 

In construing words of a claim when the language is susceptible of more than one 
construction, the disclosure of the specification must be resorted to to ascertain the 
proper construction.—In re Phelps et al. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. S. Daily, 220, March 
27, 1931. 


PATENTS—Construction of specification and claims—By srpecification— 

Claim for “a repair and reinforcing device,” in view of specification, is one for a 
repair device and also a claim fgr a reinforcing device independent of its use for 
repair.—In re Phelps et al. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. 8. Daily, 220, March 27, 1931. 


PATENTS—Patentability—Evidence of patentability—Extensive use— 

Successful commercial use can be considered as evidence of patentability only 
when question of patentability is in doubt; there being no doubt, affidavits show- 
ing successful commercial use constitute no evidence of patentability—In re Phelps 
et al. (C. C. PB. A.)—6 U.S. Daily, 220, March 27, 1931. 


PATENTS—Window screen claim refused— 
Phelps and Carter application for Window Screen, claim refused.—In re Phelps 
et al. (C. C. P. A.)—6 U. 8S. Daily, 220, March 27, 1931. 


Journal of the Court of 


CUSTOMS AND PATENT APPEALS 


No. 2620. Ex parte Charles 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate 
decision of the Board of Patent 
nying appellant's application for a 
on design for cover paper, is affirmed. 

No. 2629. Ex parte Albert C. Fischer 
ion by Garrett, Associate Judge 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals 
ing certain claims of 
Manufacturing Co. Opinion by /for a patent an roofing shingles, 
Presiding Judge. In an importa-s| method of application, is affirmer. 
tion of printers’ rubber blankets, the im-/J., dissents. 
porter added to the invoice value to make No. 2630. 
dutiable value as per test case pending. Opinion by 
and appealed to reappraisement claiming . 
duress. The United States Customs Court 
found the dutiable value to be the invoice 
value, and their judgment is affirmed as to 
certain items in entry 805565. and reversed 
as to all other items. Hatfield and Lenroot, 
JJ., specially concur, 

No. 3374. The United States v. Marshall 
Opinion by Garrett, As- 
Lace panels were assessed at 90 
per cent as articles compose@ of net. The 
importer protested that they were curtains 
composed of embroidered net and properly 
dutiable at 75 per cent as embroidered ar- 
ticles. The United States Customs Court 
sustained the protest of the importer and 
their judgment is affirmed. 

No. 3389 Wilbur-Ellis Company et al. v. 
The United States. Opinion by Lenroot, As- 
sociate Judge. Fish-cake meal was assessed 
at 20 per cent as a manufactured article not 
specially provided for. The importer protested 
that it was properly free of duty as fertilizer, 
as oil-cake meal, or as fish for other than 
human consumption. The United States Cus- 
toms Court overruled the protest of the im- 
porter and their judgment is affirmed, 

Patents 
Ex parte William J. Armbruster. 
Graham, Presiding Judge. The 


P 
Judge. 


March 25, 1931 | 


Present: Presiding Judge William J. 
Graham, and Associate Judges Oscar E. 
Bland, Charles 8S. Hatfield, Finis J. Gar- 
rett, and Ifvine L. Lenroot. 

Customs 


The United States v. The Fuchs 


No, 3304. 
& Lang 
Graham, 


and 


Ex parte George 
Garrett, Associate Judge. 
ing appellant's application for a 
a design for stockings, is affirmed. 

No. 2641. Pratt Food Company v 
Mills and Security Mills and Feed Compan; 
Opinion by Garrett, Associate Judge. 


appellees were entitled 
trade mark for poultry feeds, is affirmed 

No. 2614. Bourjois, Inc 
fume Co., Inc.) v. Cheatham 
Opinion by Lenroot, Associate Judge 
cision of 
missing the opposition of appellant 


sociate Judge. 
Chemical 


to 


toilet preparations, 

Hatfield, JJ., dissent, 
No. 2635 

Opinion by 


is affirmed. 


Lenroot,. Associate Judge 


nying appellants’ application f 
improvement in dipper nandle 
firmed 
No. 2637. 
ion by 


ends, 


Ex parte John C. McDonald 
Lenroot, Associate Judge 
appellant's on 
provement 
control for 
firmed. 


application 
In remote 
light 


for a patent 
automatic 
power systems 


No, 2529. 


by 


and is 
March 23, 1931 

Customs 

No. 3424. United States v. 
Mayer Corp. Films 
correct title granted. 
No. 3372. Wo Kee Company et al. v. 
United States. Sugar cane. Dismissed 


certain claims of appellant's applica- 
tion for a patent on method of wall con- 
struction is affirmed. 

No. 2622. Ex parte John A. Spencer. Opin- 
ion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The de- 
cision of the Board of Patent Appeals reject- 
ing certain claims of appellant's @pplication 


jectin 


Stirling. 
The 
Appeals de- 
patent 


Opin- 
The deci- 
reject- 
appellant's application 
their 
Lenroot, 


E. Rutledge 
The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals deny- 
patent for 


The Crete 


The 
decision of the Commissioner of Patents that 
to registration of a 


(International Per- 
Co 
The de- 
the Commissioner of Patents dis- 
the 
registration by appellee of a trade mark for 
Bland and 


Ex parte William M. Bager et al 
The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals de- 
for a patent on 
is af- 


Opin- 
The deci- 
sion of the Board of Patent Appeals denying 
im- 
polyphase 
af- 


Metro, Goldwyn 
Motion of appellant to 


The 
upon 


Acruonrzen Statements Onty Ant Presenten Heastn, Berve 
Pus.tisHes WitHout CoMMENT BY THE Unitep States Nant 


| California Law 


To Increase Tax 


On Oil Companies 


Franchise Tax Commission- 
er Explains Changes in 
Franchise Levy Statute to 
Reduce Deductions 


SacRAMENTO, CaLiF., March 26. 
The recent amendment to section 8g 
of the franchise tax law will probably 
increase that tax on corporations owning 
and operating vil and gas wells, accord- 
ing to a recent statement by Commis- 
sioner Albert A. Manship. In effect, the 
new law incorporates sections 113 and 114 
of the Federal Act with respect to allow- 
able depletion on oil and gas wells, and 
additional deductions based upon Jan. 1, 
1928, valuations are no longer permissible, 
the statement explained. 
| Under the new law, the Franchise Tax 
| Commissioner Said, all domestic business 
corporations will be required to pay the 
minimum tax and the deduction for Fed- 
eral taxes is reduced by certain additional 
allowances permitted under the California 
law (sections 8f, 8g, 19 and 20). 


Basis of Deduction 


In other words, the statement explained 
explained, the amount of Federal income 
tax deductible will be computed, “not 
upon the total amount of net income as 
shown at line 24 of the return, but upon 
that amount less adjustments made for 
State Purposes to cover additional depre- 
ciation, depletion, amortization of lease- 
holds, and other additional deductions 
based upon valuations established as of 
Jan. 1, 1928." The concluding paragraphs 
of the statement follow in full text: 

New Corporations—First and Second 
Year Liability —Section has been 
amended to provide that “said return 
Shall also, in accordance with sections 23 
and 26 inclusive, be the basis of the tax 
for said bank or corporation for -its sec- 
ond taxable year, except that in every 
case in which the first taxable year of a 
bank or corporation constitutes a period 
of less than 12 months, the net income to 
be used as the measure of the tax for the 
second taxable year shall be in the same 
proportion to the net income for the first 
, taxable year as the number of months 
in the second taxable year bears to the 
number of months covered by the return 
| for the first taxable year, and in no case 
may the term ‘doing business’ as defined 
in section 5 hereof be so construed as 
to enable a bank or corporation to pay 
a less amount of tax than it would be 
required to pay were the last clause of 
Section 5 omitted therefrom.” 


Minimum Tax Credited 


Upon incorporation or qualification in 
this State, each new corporation wil be 
| charged with the minimum tax of $25. At 
| the close of the first taxable year the cor- 
| poration must file a return disclosing its 
net income for that taxable year. Credit 
for the amount of the minimum tax al- 
ready charged will be given *to determine 
the amount of tax liability for the first 
taxable year. 
| To arrive at the basis for the tax for 
the second taxable year the net income 
for the first taxable year must be com- 
puted in the following manner: 

Assume that the taxable year covers a 
four months’ period from Sept. 1 to Dec. 
31. This period is equal to one-third 
of a year. Assuming that the corpo- 
ration’s net incame for this four months’ 
period has been $2,000, the amount of said 
net income must be multiplied by three 
to arrive at the estimated net income fog 
an entire year, or $6,000. The $6,000 be- 
comes a base upon which the liability 
for the second taxable year is to be com- 
puted. In every case, following a “tax- 
able year” in which no actual operations 
have been carried on, the bank or cor- 
poration will be required to compute its 
first and second years’ tax liability as 
above stated, but in no event shall a 
period during which the corporate powers 
have not been exercised be considered as 
a base for the computation of the tax. 
In all cases the provision for the pay- 
ment of the minimum tax of $25 for each 
taxable year must be complied with. 

Recomputation Provided 

Dissolution and Withdrawals: The last 
paragraph of section 13 has ben amended 
to permit the Commissioner to make a 
recomputation of tax and a refund based 
upon the withdrawal of a foreign corpora- 
tion from the State, making such with- 
drawal tantamount to the dissolution of 
a domestic corporation. 

Discontinuance of Operations: A fourth 
paragraph has been added to section 13 
reading as follows: 

“If any bank or corporation discon- 
tinues actual operations within the State 
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stipulation of counsel. 
Patents 
William W. Lasker v. Herman Hol- 
Automatic control for tabulating ma- 
chines. Dismissed upon stipulation of counsel 
No. 2746. Ex parte Aloysius J. Cawley. Im- 
provement in electric wave device, Dismissed 
upon ,motion of appellant. 


films and prints, 1209696, same, Apparatus for | operated ticket printing and deliverying scale, 
drying photographic films, 1260595, F, B./| 1622571, A. A. Caille, Weighing scale, C. C. A.. 
Thompson, Film treating apparatus, 1299266,| 34 Cir., Doc. 4481, International Ticket Scale 
same, Film Wiping apparatus, 1569156. same,| Corp. v. Rhodes-Hochriem Mfg. Co. Decree 
Photographic fiim drier, filed Jan. 6, 1931,/ reversed Feb. 13, 1931, 
5. c. 8 Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. S-121-C, 1561925, A. T. Hespe, Thermometer, D. C., 
Cinema Patents Co., Inc. vy, Columbia Pictures| W. D. N. Y., Doc. 1311, A. T. Hespe v. Corn- |} 
Corp. et a! ing G'ass Works, Inc., et al. Dismissed Feb. 
118015¢, I. Langmuir, Incandescent electric | 9, 1931 | 
lamp. D. C., E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5252, Gencral 1564378. H. Stein, et a!., Bleached and dyed 
Electric Co. v. L. K. Liggett Co. Consent de-/| furr, 1573200, same, Process of bleaching and | 
- for. plaintiff. Jan, 68, 1931 Same, Doc. | dyeine furs. filed Noy. 10, 1930. D. C.. E. D. N. 
General Electric Co. v. Landay Bros.,| Y., Doc 5254, Steinfur Patents Corps, v. 
Decree as above Dec, 3, 1930. Great Northern Fur Dyeing & Dressing Co., | 
aX (See. 13180, ) jInc., et al. Doc. 5255, Steinfur Patents Corp. | 
(See 1130614.) |v. Ideal Belgian Fur Dyeing Co., Inc., et al. 
1569156. (See 1177697.) 
1571544, Garlinghouse & Venable, Measuring 
1209460, G. F. Lowe, Recovery means for | device for bulk material, C. C. A.. 3d Cir., Doc. 
machine construction device, D. C. R. I., Doc. | 4468, Erie Steel Construction Co. v. Blaw- | 
353, G. F. Lowe v. National Collapsible Tube} Knox Co. Decree affirmed Feb. 13, 1931. 
Co. Dismissed Feb. 13, 1931. 1573200. (See 1564378.) 
120969¢ (See 1177697.) 1592548, H. S. Walker, Underfloor duct sys- 
1215496, F. Dietz, Spiral spring for the clos- | tem, filed Nov. 5, 1930, D. C. E. D. N. Y., 
ing of doors, filed Dec. 23, 1930, D. C., E. D.; Doc. 5251, H. S. Walker v. Austin & Moore, Inc. 
N. Y., Doc. 5332, Door Spring Corp. v. Double 1597999. Nilson & Prince, Windshield cleaner 
Duty Theft Protection Corp., et al. Doc. 533% parts, filed Nov. 3. 1930, D. C., E. D. N. Y.. 
Door Spring Corp. v. W. Kruger Doc. 5334, Doc. 5249, The Anderson Co. v. Welworth 
Doo” Sprinr Corn. v. J. Wo!loc! Automotive Corp, 
1225320, 1228381. (See 1122348.) 1598620 (See 1558644.) 
1231764, F. Lowenstein, Telephone relay 16 28, Schneider & 
1426754, R, C. Mathes, Circuits for electron | 1400752. C. H. Land Jr Trailer, filed Feb. 
discharge device, 1465332, H. D. Arnold, | 24, 1928, D. C.. E. D. Mich., S. Div., Doc 
Vacuum tube amplifier, filed Jan. 26, 1931, | 2486, Fruehauf Trailer Co. v. Highway Trailer 
D. C., E. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 5390, Radio Corp. | Co 
of America et al. v. Airplane & Marine Direc- 1618017. 
tion Finder, Inc 1622571. 
1238823. P. Roeder, Protective burglary alarm 1625992, H. M. Godsey. Gas burner, filed 
for buildings, etc., filed Dec. 16, 1930, D. C.,| Dec. 20, 1930, D. C.. W. D. La. (Shreveport), 
E. D. N Doc. 5325, National Wiring & Doc. E 438, Ace Combustion Engineering Co., 
Proviective Co.. Inc.. v. M. Altman (Norge! Inc., v. Superior Iron Works, Inc. Doc. E 439, 
Electric Protective Co., Inc.) Ace Combustion Engineering Co., Inc.. v. A 
1240503. (See 914678.) G. Blanchard (Inferno Co.). Doc. E 437, Ace 


rocess for producing same, filed Feb. 12, 1931, 
| D. C., N. D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3685, The | 
| Emulsol Corp. v. Frigid Egg Co., Inc., et al.| 

1739506, C. P, Deibel, Process and apparatus 
| for forming connectors for dry cells, D, C., E. 
D. N. Y., Doc. 5288. General Dry Batteries, 
Inc., v. The Crescent Specialty Co. Discon- | 
ped 20 coment Dec. 17, 1930 

7 2, C. L. Davis, Washing machine. | 
Des. 73995, T. W. Behan, Combined casing and | 
frame for washing machine. filed Feb. 11, 
1931, D. C.. N, D. Ohio, E. Div., Doc. E 3684, 
Nineteen Hundred Corp. v. Apex Rotarex Corp. | 

1771884, H. G, Evitt. Radiator shield, filed | 
Nov. 15, 1930. D. C.. E. D. N. Y¥., Doc. 8259. No. 2638, Ex parte John C. McDonald. Qpin- 
The Parker Metal Decorating Co. et al. v.| ion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The deci- 
A. Ehrainjian et al. | sion of the Board of Patent Appeals rejecting 

4774339. P. O. Stewart, High-tension igni-| appellant's application for a patent on im- 
tid amplifier. filed Nov. 14, 1930, D. C.. E. D.| provement in polyphase electrical control 

. ¥., Doc, 5257, P. O. Stewart v. B. Cramer | system is affirmed. 

(Bar Mar Ignition Co.). | No. 2596. Archibald D. St. John and Thomas | 

1778883, L. S. Brach, Testing device for elec-| T. Gray v. John E. Schulze. Opinion by 
trical circuits, filed Jan. 12, 1931, D. C.,| Bland, Associate Judge. The decision of the 
E. D. N. Y., Doc. 5366, L. S. Brach Mfg. Corp.| Board of Patent Appeals awarding to ap- 
v. Eagle Electric Mfg. Co., Inc. | pellee priority of invention of a process for 

Re. 17122, W. J. Rancourt, Tap splitting ma- | Producing useful mineral oil distillates is 
chine, appeal filed Nov. 18, 1930, C. C. A., Ist | @ffirmed. 

Cir, Doc. 2510, W. J, Rancovrt v. Panco Rub- No. 2632. Ex parte John Wesley Marden 
ber Co. Decree vacated (notice Feb. 14, 1931), | amd Ma’-olm N. Rich. Opinion by Bland, As- 

Re. 17131, O. 8. Caesar, Heatine apparatus | 8ociate Judge. The decision of the Board of | 
for automotive vehicles. fled Dec. 16, 1930,| Patent Appeals rejecting certain claims of 
D. C., E. D N. Y., Doc. 5323, Tropic-Aire, Inc., ®Pppellants’ application for a patent on im- 
v. FE. A, Wildermuth provement in preparation of ductile vanadium 

Des. 73995, See 1748442.) is affirmed. 

Des. 75399. D. H. Zell, Vanity case No. 2639. Ex parte Lockwood Byron Ellis 
S. D. N. Y., Doc. E 47/368, D. H. Zell v and Fenn M. Holden. Opinion by Bland, Asso- 
dine Products Corp. Bill withdrawn ciate Judge. The decision of the Board of 
19231 Patent Appeals rejecting certain claims of 

Des, 76881. Des. 76949, B. Mechlovits. Brooch, appellants’ application for a patent on im- 
D. C., S. D. N. ¥., Doc. E 47/322, B. Nechlovits | provement in oil-reclaiming mechanism, 1s 
v. Dolly Made Mfe. Corp. Consent decree for affirmed 
plaintiff Feb. 9, 1931 No. 2642. Ernest Hedenskoog v. John Clay- 

Des. 76949. (See Des. 76881.) ton Backus. Opinion by Bland, Associate | 
1254317. W. H. Faust. Process of converting | Combustion Engineering Co., Inc., v. Allen Des. 81284, Hellvik & Perla, Lighted ship,|Judge. The decision of the Board of Patent 
i garbage into food, filed Feb. 2, 1931, D. C..| Mfg. Co., Inc. filed Nov. 26, 1930. D. C.. E. D. N. Y., Doc.| Appeals awarding to appellee priority of in- 
|§. D. Calif. (Los Angeles), Doc. T-19-C, U, S.| 1630195, M. Margolith, Vending machine, | 5297, S. Perla v. Everlite Novelty Mfg. Corp, | vention of a pin-setting apparatus, is affirmed. 
> 


for a patent on improvement in thermostat, is 
reversed as to claims 38, 40 and 43, and af- 
firmed in all other respects. Hatfield and 
Lenroot, JJ., concur in the majority opinion 
in so far as it affirms the decision below, and 
dissent in so far as it reverses the decision 
below. 

No. 2631. Ex parte John Wesley Marden. 
Opinion by Graham, Presiding Judge. The 
decision of the Board of Patent Appeals re- 
| jecting certain claims of appellant's appli- 
cation for a patent upon improvement in the | 
preparation of ductile uranium is affirmed. 


water from rotting these parts. It will 
also be seen that the sliding engagement 
of the members 7 and 8 will insure a 
smooth uniform movement of the screen 
as it is moved upwardly and downwardly, 
and by extending the channeled member 9 
to opposite sides of the screen a smooth! 
Sliding surface is provided for engage- 
ment with adjacent parts which wil. re-, 
duce the friction to a minimum and will 
insure an easy sliding of the screen. 
(Italics ours.) tees 

_ We must therefore construe the claim 
is issue as one for a repair device and 
also as a claim for a reinforcing device 
independent of its use for repair. 

The Steiner reference relates to an ad- 
justable sliding window screen and dis- 
closes a screen having side bars and a 
sheet of wire fabric secured to the framc 
formed by the bars. A channeled strip 
is attached to each side rail of the frame, 
Said channeled strip having a projecting 
rib or bead to engage in the groove of a 
guide strip to be nailed to the window 
frame. At each end of said channeled 
strip flanges are provided which are in-| 
tegral with the side strips and are bent in- | 
wardly at angles to said sides so that one 
of the flanges will overlap the other; the 
flanges are secured to each other and 
tongues are secured to the flanges by 
means of rivets; the tongues are attached 
to the frame by ans of screws or nails! 
inserted through the tongues and into the | 
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by new tubes 


Win greater radio enjoyment by re- 
placing old tubes with new RCA Ra- 
diotrons, the radio tubes used by over 
200 big broadcasting stations. Do it 
today! All at once is the best way 
Look for the red and black carton 
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Order Allowing 
Telephone Rate 


Increase Upheld 


Exclusion of Rural Lines in 
Valuation of Municipal 
Concern Approved; New 
Policy Sustained 
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particular subject is entirely sound and 
proper. 

The territory served by the rural lines 
is tributary to Logan as the commercial 
center. Their value to the business men 
of Logan is indicated by the fact that 
Logan people petitioned to have certain 
of these rural lines attached to that ex- 
change and would undoubtedly protest if 
such lines were severed therefrom. Ordi- 
narily the definition of an exchange area 
and determination of what rural lines 
shall be attached to a certain exchange 
are matters of business management and 
will not be interfered with by the Com- 
mission in the absence of allegation and 
proof of bad faith or imprudence. There 
was no such showing here 

The city further complains that the 
Commission failed to make a finding that 
the Logan exchange was paying, und 
the old rates, a higher percentage of re- 
turn on property invested than any other 
comparable exchange in the State. Com- 
parison was sought to be made with th 
Provo exchange since Provo is the ons 
city in the State with a population some- 
what comparable with that of Logan 
The schedule of rates in effect on the 
Provo exchange was not introduced in 
evidence but becduse the percentage of 
return upon plant investment at Provo 
wa; less than that at Logan, counsel ar- 
gue that it was not only improper but 
unlawful under Comp. Laws Utah 1917 
sec. 4789, for the Commission to authorize 
an increase in the Logan ratcs. « 

Provisions Explained 

This section prohibiis a utility from es- 
tablishing or 1 aining discriminatory 
or preferertial es or charges, or any 
unreasonable difference as to. rates 
charges, or service as between local 
or classes of service. No point is madc 
that there is a difference or d mina - 
tion between the two exchanges as to 
rates, charges or service, but merely that 
the rate of return on investment is less 
from the one than from the other. Un- 
der Comp. Laws Utah 1917, sec. 4800, 
subd. 2, the Commission is empowered to 
invesvuigate a single rate, or any number 
thereof, or the entire schedule of rates. 

It is not the law that the Con 
may not act upon one rate, or the sched 
ule at one exchange, without at the same 
time aciing upon all or any other raic 
within the State. Nor is it the law thai 
the Commission must require the com- 
pany to maintain confiscatory rates at 
one exchange merely because it is doing 
business at another exchange at confis- 
caiory rates. The rate of return from: 
the Logan exchange for 1926 was {¢ 
to be 2.37 per cent, while the evidenc« 
disclosed that the rate of return from the 
Provo exchange was less than 1 per cent 
Both rates are so low as to justify relici 
in a proper case. 

Commission's Finding 
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The ultimate fact found by the Com- 
mission was that the rate of return frem 
the Logan exchange was 2.37 per cent 


This is in effect a finding that the rates 
were unreasonable and inadequate. The 
Commission has not indicated what per- 
centage of return is reasonable and ade- 
quatc, but the cases hold, without excep- 
tion, that rates yielding so low a rate of 
return as here, are not adequate or 
sonable. It is well settled that each 
should be compensatory, and that a 
itv can not be required to perfor 
ice at a rate which is confisc ry. Smith 
v. Ames, 169 U. S. 466; S » y. Public 
Service Comm., 10 S. W. (2d) 946. 

It is also recognized that it is impos- 
sible to construe a rate siructure so that 
the rate of return will be uniform on all 
ratcs. and that neither the utility nor the 


























custome: has the 1 t to insist upon uni- 
formiiy of the rate of reurn. Banton Vv. 
Belt Linc Ry. Corp., 268 U. S. 413. It 
was wholly unnecessary that the Com- 
mission make any finding as to whether 
or not other exchanges in the State 
would yield a lower rate of return. A 
comparison of other rates would be - 
suasive or controlling only w “€ 





that conditions were comp 
the rates used for compa 





and reasonable rates. Sti 
ern Bell Tel. Co. 115 Kans 
Pac. 771. 


Rates Held Reasonable 

Counsei for plaintiff 
company is entitled 
return on its invesiment. 
8 per cent is not a reasonable rate of 
return but that 5 per cent is such rea- 
sonable rate. The Commission was not 
called upon in this case to fix a definite 
rate as the reasonable rate of return 
which the compa would be entitled to 
earn upon its investment and consequently 
it did not determine what a reasonabl 
rate of return would be. It has nowhere 
fixed that rate at 8 per cent. By author- 
izing the new rates, the Commission found 
that these should produce a return of 
4.86 per cent on the value of property 
in the Logan exchange, and in so doing 
has concluded that such a rate is not 
excessive. Since the city has conceded a 
5 per cent return to be fair and reason- 














able we need not further consider this 
question 

Counsel for the city call atiention to 
the fact that they are not equipped with 
the nec expert assistance to ade- 
quately investigtae and check the valua- 
tions and accounts set up by the com- 
pany; that they were unable to go into 
the books of the company in such a 
thorough manner as to be wholly satis- 


factory. They say: 

“We believe the Commission was created 
to protect the public from excessive 
charges and we direct this court’s atten- 
tion to the specific sections of the Public 
Utilities Act which strongly guard and pro- 
tect the public against a raise in rates 
The duty to cause a check and revalua- 
tion of the property of a public utility 
if the same is necessary does not reside 
with a member of the publi: who come 
in and protests against a raise in rates 
That duty and power is placed by statute 
with the Commission.” 

Referred to Legislature 

Though we might sympathize with this 
point of view, this court can be of no as- 
sistance in the matter. That argument 
should be addressed to the Legislature 
with the request for additional funds for 
use by the Commission if necessity ex- 
ists for a greater or more detailed sservice 
with respect to financial and valuation 
reports, or the making of independent 
valuations, than the Commission is now 
able to give with its limited staff and re- 
sources. No complaint is made that the 
Commission did not do all that it could do 
in instant case. Indeed, its account- 
ant was placed at the disposal of plain- 
tiff and assisted its investigators and 
counsel in every way possible. No com- 
plaint is made against the attitude of 
the company or its officials. They were 
said to be most courteous and gave every 


the 


assistance to representatives of the city 
and the Commission, and furnished all 
information called for and available. It 


is merely said that the task was so great 


Alberta Restricts 


Production of Gas| 
| 
Output in Turner Valley Is’ 
Limited to 40 Per Cent 
Of Its Flow 


The Government of Aiverta has re- 
stricted gas production in Turner Valley 
to 40 per cent of its flow, as a result of a 
recent conference of oil and gas operna- |, 
tors with Government representatives, ac- | 
cording to a report from Consul Samuel | 
C. Reat at Calgary, made public March 
26 by the Department of Commerce. 

Gas waste has steadily been increasing 


during the past five years, tHe report 
stated, afd on March 11, 1931, was re- 


ported as at least 517,000,000 cubic feet 
daily. In January, 1930, the Dominion 
Government, following research by a spe- 
cial commissioner, stated that for eath 
barrel of naphtha recovered there was 
a waste of 50,000 cubic feet of gas and 
seven gallons of volatile products. 

No action was taken by the Dominion, 
Mr. Reat’s report said, but the problem 
of waste gas becomes a provincial one 
with the return of natural resources to 
the province last October. 

The Turner Valley field, the report said, 
produced in 1930 an average of 350,000,000 
cubic feet of gas daily, and 1,314,098 bar- 
rels of naphtha and 50,345 barrels of 
crude oil during the year. 





that the city, with the means at its com- 
mand, was unable to make an adequate 
cheek on the evidence submitted by the 
company, 

The defendant filed and argued a mo- 
tion to strike the abstract furnished by 
plaintiff upon the grounds that no abstract 
is required by rule of court or by the 
statute, and particularly that the abstract 
filed insufficient to properly and ade- 
quately present the evidence adduced be- 
the Commission. It ig true an ab- 
is not. in original prSceedings such 
required by law or rule of court. 
ract, however, when fairly pre- 
enting the evidence, is a great convenience 
court in its study of the case and 
of the decision, and is also 
1 to properly perpetuate the record 
in this court. Since the cost of printing 
abstract will not be imposed upon 
defendant we need not. consider 
whether the abstract here filed is ade- 
quate or not. This motion is denied. 

The report and order of the Commission 
are affirmed, with costs to defendant. 

Fuller Findings Favored 
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fore 








Srraup, 6. tconcurring)—£'concur in 
the result. I would have been better 
satisfied had the Commission made more 


complete findings on the issues. The stat- 
utc, Comp. Laws Utah 1917, section 4834, 
I think, contemplates that the Commis- 
sion shall make findings of ultimate facts. 
The section further provides that the 
findings’ and conclusi of the Commis- 
sion on questions of fact shall be final and 
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ns 






shall not be subject to review and 
t a review by this eourt shall not 
extend further than “to determine 
whether the Commission regularly pur- 


sued its authority, including a determina- 
tion of whether the order or decision” 
violated any right under either the State 
or Federal -Constitution. Section 4830 
xids the Commission from raising any 
> or charge, etc., or altering any con- 
t, elc.. “except upon a showing before 
Commission and a finding by the 

ission that such increase is justi- 








telephone company asked an in- 
> of rates or charges for a business 
jual line in Logan City from $60 
a business two-party 
per annum; 2 resi- 
from $30 to $26 per 
two-party. line 
This was put 








$72 per annum; 
1e from $48 to $60 
dence individual line 
annum; and a residence 
from $27 to $30 per annum. 








on the alleged ground that subscriber 
station L 1 numbering 1,405 in De- 
cember, 15, increased to 2,141 subscriber 
s ions in 1926, which resulted in a conse- 








nt increase in the investment plant, 
carrying increased charges and ex- 
penses from August, 1919, to December 


1926, and of an added exchange plant at 
a cost of $44,640, and as the subscriber 
‘stations increased, the exchange plant be- 
















came “more complex” requiring larger 
poles and longer aerial cables; that the 
revenues derived from operation in 1926 
were not sufficient to pay an annual re- 
per cent “on the average value 

for that year, and left 


respect of about $16,000; 
1g 1913 values as a basis 
service in Logan has increased 
sumers less than 20 per cent 
to an increase in the cost of 
oximately 7& per cent.” 
deration of Franchise 
al allegations were denied 
It further alleged that 
rates which could b< 
fixed by the franchise 
the city to the telephone com- 
the demanded increase of 
in accordance therewith and 
e id that Logan City ex- 
already paying a higher rate 


telephone 
in cost t 


im 
“re 

















of return considering the 

f property invested than any 
exchange in the State; that the 
exchange had an unduly large 

share of rural lines which were not rev- 





enue producing and which were operated 
































and maintained by the company as a 
part of its telephone system in the State 
and that it was unfair and unreasonable 
to increase the rate of patrons using 
phones in Logan City to meet deficits 
in the operation of the rural lines, and 
that the increase of rates in the city 
was. discriminatory and _ unreasonable; | 
that whatever cost or expense was in- 
curred from 1919 to 1926 in enlarging 
the Lo exchange plant was incurred 
by ex ns of lines and service in rural 
id by abandoning pole lines in 
l agreement between the 
company to be used and 
ained in common by the city and 
company 
Complaint is made that all of the ma- 
terial issues were not disposed of by the 
findings. Were this a law action tried 
to a cor I think it well could be said 
that all the material issues were#not 
disposed of by the findings and that a 


judgment based upon them rested on in- 
sufficient findings. But the question is, 
does the same rule as to findings in such 
an action apply to proceedings before the 
Commission. I doubt that. While find- 
ings of so sort are required, yet,.I doubt 








that they are requqired to ke as complet« 
1s in a law action tried to a court. 
No finding is made as to the pleaded 


franchise fixing a maximum rate or 
charge. If on a prior hearing in another 
proceeding between the same parties th: 
franchise as to rates was involved and a 
ruling made on the subject adverse to the 
city, the Commission could have so found. 
That would have disposed of the issue. 
But the question is presented and argued 
here as though it still was at large. 
Nevertheless no finding is made that any 
such determination. or adjudication 
made or that the rate as fixed by 
tranchise is discriminatory, or or 
become or that it for 
other reason is no longer of binding 
fect. Nothing Said about it. 

The Commission found that the value 
of the Company's physical property at the 
Logan exchange in 1919, eight or nine 
years prior to this hearing, was $205,336; 
that since that tim» additions and better- 
menis have been added of the value of 
$44,640; that in 1919 the Commission estab- 
lished “a basis for interest during con- 


the 
has 
any 

ef- 





1S 


struction, going value and working cap-/| 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 





}and introduced at the suggestion of the 
| Kansas Insurance Department. 
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Kansas Enacts Twelve Laws 
Modifying Insurance Regulation 





Assistant State Commissioner Explains Legislation Spon- 
sored by Department to Safeguard Interests of 
Policyholders and of Companies 








By George M. Brewster 
Assistant Commissioner of Insurance, Stateof Kansas 


The Kansas Legislature which recently; eign companies as occur in this State. 
adjourned passed 12 measures dealing with 
insurance organizations and their agents. 


surance Commissioner shall keep a perma- 
Nine of these measures were drawn up 


nent record of all licenses issued to in- 
surance agents, 
cause of the fact that 
practice heretofore to keep only a two or 


The Insurance Dgpartment is of the 
three year record of agents’ licenses. The 


opinion that this Department was cre- 
ated for the purpose of safeguarding the 
intcrests of the public and the insurance 
companies. We believe the Department 
should vigorously support any legislation, | 
the purpose of which is to strengthen and 
stabilize the business of insurance and 
protect the interests of the policyholders . ; 
and stockholders of such companies. In Kansas is now required to have a par 
accordance with this idea, and acting on | Value. We do not believe that nonpar 
past experience, the Department was re-| value stock should be permitted in an in- 
sponsible for introducing in the Legisla- surance company, in that it is inconsist- 
ture several bills which we felt would ent with the nature of such an organiza- 
tion. At the present time there is only 


carry S Ss ervi 

a ideas of supervision and one State in the United States which per- 
{mits the organization of an insurance 

}company with nonpar stock. 

Two of the bills passed have to do with 
the regulation and control of insurance 
companies in the process of organization. 
The first of these bills provides that agents 
selling stock of an insurance company in 
the process of organization shall obtain 
a license from the Insurance Department, 
and further provides proper grounds and 
procedure for the cancellation of the same 
This bil! was introduced for the purpose 
of taking care of a situation not hereto- 
fore covered. The stock of an insurance 


only the present Commissioner, but future 
Commissioners to keep a permancnt rec- 


the public an additional service. 
The stock of foreign insurance com- 
panies seeking admittance to the State 


Attorney Fees Provided 
In Health Policy Cases 


House Bill No. 362 is a bill providing 
for attorney fees in cases brought on ac- 
cident and healih policies. The records 
of the Insurance Department show that 
about 85 per cent of the complaints from 
policyholders in this State are directed 
against companies writing accident and) 
health insurance. Quite often the amount 
involved in such controversy is a small 


sum ranging from $25 to $75 which, in i wes 
most cases, is too small in amount io sce = the Issuing company, 
warrant a law suit for the reason that|/’ ©X¢mpt from the provisions of the se- 


curities act, and there was no provision, 
| until passage of this act. requiring the li- 
censing of agents selling such stock. 


the attorney fees and court costs often- 
times amount to more than the sum in- 
volved. On several occasions, the Depart- 


ment has found that the insured or bene- Control of Com panies 


ficiary has been informed by adjusters a 
that they may go ahead and sue the com- | Being Organized 
pany. If a law suit s required, the in-| The insurance code provides that the 


sured or beneficiary will be two or three 
years in receiving the payment provided 
for in the policy for the reason that most 
companies will carry the case through 
to the Supreme Court. 


Commissioner of Insurance shall issue a 


company to sell its stock, but until pas- 


By this bill, it was not the intention | selling the stock. The Insurance Depart- 
of the Department to stifle or inerease|ment has been given supervision over 
litigation. We felt and do feel that insur- | #gents selling insurance contracts, and, as 


ance companies should not be allowed to|4n additional safeguard to the 





Senate bill No. 313 requires that the In- | 


This was introduced be-! 
it has been the, 


purpose of this statute was to require, not | 


ord and in this manner have available for, 


certificate of authority for an insurance 


sage of this act, even the insurance code 
provided for no supervision over agents 


public, 





Holdings Added | 
By New England | 
— Utility Outlined 





| Transcript of Testimony. at 
Growth of New England) 


Power Association 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony March 3 by Ken- 
neth A. Miller, of the Economic Divi- 
sion of the Federal Trade Commission, 
appearing as a witness in the Com- 
mission's investigation into financial 
activities of power and gas utilities, 
was begun in the issue of March 26, 
and proceeds as follows: 

By Mr. Heady, chief counsel: 

Q. What was the first step in central- 
izing control of all the constituent operat- 
ing companies? 

| A. The elimination of the Massachusetts 
company as a holding company. 
| Q. The next step? 

A. The merger of the Connecticut River 
Power Company of Maine and the New 
England Power Company of Maine with 
the New England Company. In 1916 the 
Deerfield Construction Company was 
merged with the New England Company. 
Also in this year the Connecticut River 
Transmission Company was consolidated 
with the New England Power Company. 
No more mergers or consolidations took 
place until the reorganization of the New 
England Company into the New England 
Power Association in the early part of 
1926. 

Q. Did the New England Company ac- 
quire or organize any companies during 
its existence other than the companies ac- 
quired through the mergers you have just 
referred to? 

A. Yes. In 1922 the Hoosac Tunnel 
and Wilmington Railroad was acquired. 
In 1923 the Deerfield Valley Paper Com- 
pany was organized to operate some paper 
mill properties acquired by the New Eng- 
land Company. In 1925 the Mascoma 
Light and Power Company, a_ holding 
company controlling the Grafton County 
Electric Light and Power Company and 
Hartford Water Company, was acquired. 
In this year the New England Power 
Company caused two construction com- 
panies to be organized, namely, the New 
England Power Construction Company 
and Sherman Power Construction Com- 
pany. In 1922 the opertaing property of 


ake advantage of the fact that the, the present bill giving us the same super-! the Deerfield River Power Company was 
amount in the controversy is too small cond over stock selling agents was intro- | consolidated with that of the New Eng- 
to warrant a law suit. Attorney feos’ | auced. land Power Com ’ , i 
] ‘ ; : any. The company it- 
statutes on this type of insurance, as. well! The companion bill to this one is one) self has never soon dissolved but is in- 


as other classes of insurance, are in effect 
in several States, and it has been the 
experience of this Department that policy- 
holders residing in g@tates that have such 
statutes are paid claims on so-called bor- 
der line cases where as in Kansas the 
policyholders are invited to resort to 
courts to secure payments. 

The bill as passed provides that attor- 
ney fees may be allowed if it appears 
from the evidence that such company has 
vexatiously refused to pay such loss. This 
bill was objected to on the grounds that 
it would tend to increase litigation. How- 
ever, it is our opinion that if an insur- 
ance company owes a man $50 on a claim 
and delays payment of same for an un- 
reasonable length of time, and finally 
scales this amount, that the company 
should pay the attorney fees in order that | 
this man may receive that to which he is 
justly entitled. Perhaps this bill will in- 
crease litigation, and yet the absence of 
such a statute eliminates litigation which 
in a good many cases should be encour- 
aged in order that the policyholder re- 
cover that to which is actually due him, 
rather than a less amount 


the sale of stock with the State 
diateiv upon the receipt thereof. 
we believe, will be an 


imme- 


is merely 


cern. 
mitted 


The promoters, 


to deduct from this deposit 


expenses now permitted by law. 


Fraternal Benefit 
Societies Covered 
Under a law passed by the recent Leg- 





quired to furnish to the insured in case 
of loss, proper blanks upon which 


full directions as to 


what proof 
quired. The law 


provides that 


is 
these 


loss.. If the company fails to comply wit 


Restrictions Placed on 
Noncancellable Policy 

Another bill which was passed is one blanks and directions are received. 
which prohibits a mutual assessment 
health and accident association from 
writing what is known in insurance par- 
lance as a noncancellable health and ac- | 
cident policy. The noncancellable policy 
is one which can not be cancelled by the 
company issuing the same so long as the 
insured pays the premium up to a certain 
age, which is generally 65. The usual 
health and accident policy can be can- 
celled by the company or association at 
any time without prejudice to any claim 


the policy, and in all cases the 
| is to have a reasonable 
in which 


| liability by the insurance company. 
usual fire insurance contract 


does not in any way 
loss. 
lieve that 


guard and service to the policyholders. 


arising before such cancellation. Our be- Of the other three bills that were 
lief is that if the company is required to, passed by the Legislature, two of them 
remain on a risk for this length of time| relate to fraternal benefit societies. One 
with no means of cancelling the policy,| provides that a fratermal benefit society 
that the company takes a greater risk) may change over and become a mutual 
than on the ordinary accident and health | life insurance company. The purpose of 
policy this statute was evidently to get away 


A mutual asses 
an open contract 
other kind 


sment association writes 
and can not write any 
The policyholders of an as- 
sessment association are subject to as- 
sments if such assessments are neces- 
sary to the proper conduct of its busi- 
ness and the payment of its claims. There 
is a possibility that if a man becomes 
permanently and totally disabled under 
such a contract written by such an as- 
sociation, he will have to pay increased 
asscssments up to the point where he 
would be paying into the association in 
assessments aS much as he would be re- 
ceciving under his noncancellable policy 
assessmcnt associations are not 
required to maintain a reserve on their 
policies, as are the stock companies, and 
we do not believe that this type of 
sociation should be permitted to issue this 


right to assess the members. 


is done without expense to the members 
The other bill relating to fraternal ben 


SE 





ting so as to include 
holder of the benefit certificate. 
the Department believes, is a good bil 
; the insured can choose his beneficiary. 


company was changed. The bill 
gives the company the power to cance 


as- 


kind of a policy attached to the policy become a par 
A companion bill to this one has been oe ai ‘ 
passed which requires that additional re- lese are all of the bills relating to 


insurance which were passed by the re 
cent Legislature of Kansas, and in ou 
opinion they are not injurious to the com 


serves On noncancellable accident and 
health policies be maintained. It was the 
opinion of this Department that, in so far 
as a noncancellable policy is a greater 
risk than the ordinary contract, additional 

















which requires the promoters of an insur- 
ance company to deposit the proceeds of 


This, 
additional protec- 
tion to the people who purchase the ini- 
tial stock of an insurance company which 
in the process of organization 
and has not as yet become a going con- 
however, are per- 
an 
amount equal to the maximum promotion 


islature, fire insurance companies are re- 


to 
make the required proof of such loss, with 
re- 


blanks must be furnished within 10 days | 
after the company receives notice of such 


this provision, the failure of the insured 
to make proper proof of loss prior to the 
suit shall be no defense to a suit upon 
insured 
length of time 
to make such proof after the 


The bill further provides that the fur- 
nishing of such blanks and directions is 
not to be construed as an admission of 
The 
provides 
that proper proof of loss must be made 
within sixty (60) days after the loss, but 
advise the insured 
as to what constitutes a proper proof of 
Like most of the other bills, we be- 
this one is an additional safe- 


from the open contract and eliminate the 
Such a 
change would probably be beneficial if it 


efit societies amends the present law and 
protects the class of beneficiaries permit- 
the estate of the 
This. 


in that it increases the class from which 


The powers and manners of conducting 
the business of a mutual fire and tornado 
now 


and terminate any policy without notice 
to the insured other than that of mailing 
the same to the insured. Under the new 
bill, only such parts of the by-laws as are 


‘(| INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, Inc. 


pany and they increase the protection to This widely-known company was the first 


the policyholders and others dealing with 


active. 
Rhode Island Company 

Q. For what purpose was the Rhode Is- 
land Public Service Company organized? 

A. To acquire the stocks of the Narra- 
gansett Electric Lighting Company, now 
known as the Narragansett Electric Com- 
pany, and the United Electric Railways 
Company. Through the Narragansett 


acquired control of the South County Pub- 
lic Service Company, the Mystic Power 
Company, East Greenwich Electric Com- 
pany and the Seaview Railroad Company. 
Q. What else happened in 1926? 
A. The Mascoma Light and Power Com- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 
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Electric Lighting Company the association’ 
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‘A pplications Filed Mortgagee’s Right 


For Radio Permits 


Petitions for Licenses and Other 


Rights Announced by 


Commission 





Applications for radio permits just filed 


3 | with the Federal Radio Commission have 
Federal Inquiry Relates to | been 


made public by the Commission as! 
ows: | 

Broadcasting applications: 

WIBX, Inc., 187 Genesee St., Utica, N. Y. 
construction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment 

WKBN, Warren P. Williamson Jr., 
Champion St., 


17 North | 
Youngstown, Ohio, request to 


voluntarily assign license to WKBN Broad- 
casting Corp 
KGHI, Berean Bible Class, Markhan and | 


Louisiana Sts., Little Rock, Ark., construction | 
permit to make changes in equipment. 

WHB, Broadcasting Co., 12th and Baltimore 
Sts.. Kansas City, Mo., modification of license 
to change frequency trom 860 ke. to 1,120 kc., | 
anc hours of operation from daytime to un- 
limited, 

KFKU, University of Kansas, Lawrence 
Kans., modification of license to use WREN’s 
transmitter regularly and increase power from 
500 w. to 1 kw. on 1,220 ke. 

KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corp.. Mitchell, 


S. Dak., construction permit to make changes 
in equipment 

Boise Broadcasting Station, Boise, Idaho, 
modification of license to change frequency 
trom 1,250 ke. to 1.240 ke 

WMRJ, Peter J Prinz, Jamaica, N . 


license to cover construction permit granted 
Mar. 13, 1931, to move transmitter and studio 
locally 
WNYC. Department of Plant & Structures, 
New York, modification of license to increase 
power from 500 w. to 1 kw. on 570 ke. 
WSFA, Montgomery Broadcasting Co., 
Montgomery, Ala amendment reported 
21, 1931, report No. 148, to request 780 ke 
stead of 1.410 ke., was withdrawn Mar. 3, 1931 
KCRJ, Charles C. Robinson, Jerome, Ariz., 
construction permit to make changes in equip- 
ment 
Applications (other than broadcasting): 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Co., portable 
license covering construction permit 


Inc., 
Jan 
in- 


Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksvile, N. Y., license 
for special service. 
Bell Telephone Laboratories, Inc., Deal, N. J., 


modification of license for increase in power 
from 1 kw. to 25 kw., experimental service 
WJP, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y.; 
WSA. Chicago, Ill.; modification of limited 
public license for change f& frequencies 
Geophysical Research Corp., eight portables, 
renewal of geophysical license for 1,600 1,652 
1,664, 1,680, 1.704 ke. 5 w 


Payment for Rate Inquiries 
By Utilities Is Proposed 
Concorp, N. H., March 26. 
A bill has been introduced in the Sen- 


ate by Senator Charles H. Bracket, of 
Greenland, providing that expenses of 


rate cases before the Public Service Com- | 


mission shall be charged to the ufility 
concerned, instead of being borne by the 
State. 

The measure provides that the cost of 
experts, accountants and assistants and 
the salaries of members of the Commis- 
sion’s staff working on such a case, but 
no part of the salaries of the Commis- 


sioners themselves shall be charged by the | 


Commission to the utility. This cost is 


proposed to be limited to 0.5 per cent of | 


the existing valuation of the utility's 
property and the company would be per- 
mitted to amortize the cost over such 
period of time as might be fixed by the 
Commission. 


| Legislation of this character was rec- 
ommended by Governor John G. Winant 
in a recent radio address, when he said 
that “the Public Service Commission is 
without adequate means to investigate 
| rates charged by public utilities to con- 
sumers 


of Chicago 
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Held to Be Valid 
In Voided Policy 


Breach of Warranty Is 
‘Act or Neglect’ of Owner 
In Fire Insurance Case 


Axsany, N. Y., March 26. 

A standard fire insurance policy, void as 
to the owner because of a breach of the 
warranty as to ownership and occupancy 








jin the inception of the contract, may be 


valid as to a mortgagee under the stand- 
ard mortgagee clause, the New York Court 
of Appeals has held in the case of Gold- 
stein v. National Liberty Insurance Co, 
of America et al. 

The title to the insured premises was 
in Abraham B. Schlowsky, the opinion by 
Justice Pound pointed out, although the 
policy insured a_ corporation, “A. B. 
Schlowsky, Inc.,"" the stock of which was 
owned by the individual. The buildings 
were described in the policy as “in course 
of construction,” whereas construction 
work had been abandoned for a period 
of five months before the policy was issued. 

The insurance company defended this 
action, brought by the mortgagee under 
the standard mortgagee clause, on the 
ground of breach of warranty as to owner- 
ship and occupancy. It contended that 
the mortgagee clause is predicated upon 
a policy valid in its inception and does 
not apply as to the insured by reason of 
the breach of warranty. 

The court held, however, 


that the 


; breach of warranty was an “act or neg- 


lect” within the meaning of the mort- 
gagee clause which provides that the in- 
surance “as to the interest of the mort- 


gagee ‘or trustee) therein shall not be 
invalidated by any act or neglect of the 
mortgager or owner” of the insured 
property. 


“If we were to add to the words of the 
clause,” the opinion stated, “the further 
words ‘subsequent to the issuance of the 
policy’ we would be limiting its terms 
by construction without justification or 
excuse.” 


West Virginia Insurance 
Measures Are Defeated 


CHARLESTON, W. Va., March 26, 


No insurance legislation of any impor- 
tance has been passed by the 1931 West 
Virginia Legislature now in extra ses- 
sion, according to the State Auditor and 
| Insurance Commissioner, Edgar C. Law- 
son, 

“Several important bills were introduced 
but were not passed,” Mr. Lawson said. 
“The agents of the State introduced an 
agents’ qualification law, in which they 
| were very much interested, but it failed 
to come out of the committees. A law 
was also proposed to license adjusters in 
this State and this should be done for 
the protection of our policyholders, but 
this law also failed to pass.” 





Belgian Match Output 
More than 1,400,000,000 boxes of matches 
were manufactured in Belgium in 1929, 


(‘Department of Commerce.) 





CORPORATION 
SECURITIES CO. 


Chartered also “to acquire, 
dispose of, underwrite and 


deal in securities and do a general invest- 


this company like its sister 
unusual status in the invest- 


ment field. They are perhaps the only cor- 
porations of their kind which have holdings 


limited to properties under 


the direction and management of their 
own officers and directors. Stockholders 
number more than 20,000. Securities of 


are listed on The Chicago 
Stock Exchange. 


‘| UTILITY SECURITIES COMPANY 


We distribute the securities of Insull Utility Investments, Inc., Corporation 
Securities Co. of Chicago, and the operating companies (in their portfolios) 


serving in 31 states. Send for our list of offerings yielding 6% and more. 


: Detroit Sen Francisco Los Angeles Cleveland 


Kansas City St. Louis 


930 South La Salle Street, CHICAGO 


Milwaukee Richmond Minneapolis Indianapolis Des Moines Louisville 


Utility Securities Corporation, 111 Broadway, New York 
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California 


New York 


Kentucky Alleges 
Freight Rates in 
State Are Unfair 


Brief Filed With the I. C. C. 
Indicates Development of | 
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cline in proportion to other steel prices, 
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The following information relates to transactions on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 


Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
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it was explained at the Senator’s office, | = 








Justice by the Interstate Commerce Com- 


had been submitted to the Department of a - ‘i a . r 
by the Interstate Commerce Con- Acquisitions by New 


mission, following considerable’ corre- 
spondence between the Senator and the | 
Commission. | 

The Commission, however, it was | 


pointed out at the Department of Jus- | 
ticc, has no jurisdiction regarding such | 
matters. | 
Price Fixing Charged | 
Attorney General Mitchell said that the | 
Commission had transferred to his De- 
partment a file of eee mante con- 
cerning the charges that steel companies : 
were quoting and maintaining the same|_A- A majority of the stock of the Lowell 
price for steel rails. Mr. Mitchell ex- | Electric Light Corporation was acqugired. 
plained he “got the impression that all) The New England Power Association also | 
steel companies are charging the rail-|acqquired all of the voting stock of the 
roads the same price” for rails. Webster and Southbridge Gas & Electric 
The Department is making the inquiry, | Company and of the Seekonk Electric 
he said, and until it is completed there |Company. It organized the Connecticut 
will be no determination as to whether | Valley Company, a holding company, and | 
litigation will be instituted. | the Connecticut River Development Com- 
Charges that steel rail manufacturers | pany, a construction company. 
are maintaining inequitable prices were . 
first made by “senator Couzens, it was Acquisitions in 1088 
explained at the Department. These were| @- What acquisitions in 1926? | 
contained in correspondence between the A. In this year the association acquired | 
control of the Fall River Electric Light 


Michigan Senator and the Commission, 

which has been turned over to the De- | Company, Quincy Electric Light & Power 

partment. ' |Company, New Salem Electric Company 
Attorney General Mitchell said that | and the Scituate Light & Power Com- 

Senator Couzens had asked him whether |pany. The last named company was 

merged with the Narragansett Electric | 


a request for such an inquiry had come 
|Company. Also in this year the Bellows 


from the Commission. 
* Discrepancies Cited Falls Electric Company was merged with 
It also was said at Senator Couzen's| the Bellows Falls Canal Company and 
office at Washington that on several oc-| the name of the latter company changed 
casions the Senator, in speeches on the| tO Bellows Falls Hydro-Electric Corpora- 
floor of the Senate, had called attention | tion. The Bellows Falls Power Company, | 
to a seeming discrepancy in rail prices,| former holding company for the Bellows 
The matter was referred to the Inter-| Falls Electric Company and Bellows Falls 
state Commerce Commission several weeks | Canal Company, was dissolved and its 
ago by him, it was explained, and after other subsidiary, the Fall Mountain Power 
some correspondence the Michigan Senator | Association. In 1928 the Power Construc- 
was advised by the Commission that it| tion and Engineering, Incorporated, was 
had been referred to the Justice Depart-| Organized. This is a construction com- 
ment for consideration. | pany. nee 
In the absence from the city of Senator; @- What, acquisitions were there in| 
Couzens, his office declined to make pub- . 
lic the correspondence which passed be- A. In 1929 the association acquired con- 
tween the Senator and Commissioner! trol of the Attleboro Steam & Electric 
Eastman, but it wAs explained that in! Company, Gardner Electric Light Com- 


pany was dissolved and its two operating | 
| subsidiaries became direct subsidiaries of | 
| the New England Power Association. 


Q. What acquisitions were there in 1927? 


his first letter to the Commissioner he | Pany, Worcester Electric Light | 
and | 


set forth in detail the facts formerly re-| Tiverton Electric Light Company 
ferred to by him in the Senate. Salem Electric Light Company. 


quisitions in 1930? 

A. Control of the Massachusetts Utili- 
ties Associates, a voluntary association 
controlling a number of operating gas 


Rate Decision and Reports 
Announced by the I. C. (¢ 


~ 
4e 


In Growth of Company Are Outlined 


|frame of the screen. 


[Continued from Page 7.] 


1929? | 


Q. Do you know of any important ac- |! 


En gland Utility 


and electric utilities in the State of Mas-| 
sachusetts, was acquired. 
Proceedings of March 4: 
Mr. Miller testified further as follows: | 
By Mr. Healy: | 
Q. You have stated that the Connecticut 
River Power Company of Vermont and 
the Connecticut River Power Company of 
New Hampshire were merged into one 
company known as the Connecticut River 
Power Company of New Hampshire. 
iA. Yes, sir. | 
Q. At the time of this merger, the 
Chace-Harriman Construction Company 
offered to complete a dam and power 
site on the Connecticut River, at a cost 
to the Connecticut River Power Com-! 
pany of New Hampshire of $4,000,000, | 
5,000 shares of preferred stock of a par 
value of $500,000, and 14,800 shares of the 
common stock of a par value of $1,480,000, 


and $20,000 in cash. Is that right? 
‘A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Now, for that consideration was 


Chace-Harriman Construction Company 
not only to complete the dam and power 
plant, but also to convey certain lands 
}and rights? 

A. They were. 

Q. Now, then, Chace-Harriman Con- 
struction Company received these securi- 


| ing 
| observation: 





the construction of the plant? 
A. They did. 
Q. And they were issued for the pur- 


|dam, were they not? 
| @. We have seen that the considera- 
; tion, in addition to $20,000 in cash, con- 
sisted of bonds, common stock and pre- 
ferred stock. 
Proceedings of March 4 
| When the hearing was resumed March 
4, Mr. Miller continued his testimony as 
follows: 
A. Yes, sir. 
Q. Issued 


Lack of Invention Causes 
Rejection of Patent Claim 


[Continued from Page 6.1 
Steiner shows an 
alternative construction of a reentrant 
groove in the channeled strip that would 
enter a groove in the side rail of the 
screen if the side rail were provided with 
such a groove. Steiner’s specification 
States: 

“The strips or runners 4 are preferably 
detached from the frame of the screen 
when the screen is offered for sale * * *.” 


Device Anticipated 


The only difference between the device 
of appellants and that of Steiner, as 
shown in his alternative form, is the said 
flanges and tongues, which appellants do 
not have, and the method of fastening the 
device to the screen. It is true that it 
is clear from Steiner's disclosure that he 
had in mind only a device that would 
make the screen adjustable to a window 
opening, and did not have in mind either 
a reinforcing or a repair device. 

The fact is, however, that the alterna- 
tive form of Steiner’s device would fit 
into the groove of the side rail of a screen 
exactly as does appellant's device, and 
would serve the same purpose. The ques- 
tion is, therefore, would there be any in- 
vention in using the device shown by 
Steiner for reinforcing or repairing pur- 
poses. 

The examiner in his statement appear- 
in the record makes the following 


“* * * A person who made and applied 
strips as shown by Steiner to preexisting 


ties that I have just described prior to| conventional screen frames and who hap- 
|/pened to let beading 5’, Fig. 3, project 
|into the existing groove 


(and this is 
shown by Watson), would infringe the 


pose of financing the construction of the} claim and render himself liablesto being 
| sued for same.” 
A. They were. | 


There scems to be no escape from this 
conclusion and we feel compelled to hold 
that there is no invention in applying 
Steiner’s device as shown in his alterna- 
tive form to the grooved side rail of a 
screen for the purpose of reinforcing the 


'same; and this is probably true if used 


for the purpose of repair, although in 
view of our construction of the claim it is 
unnecessary for us so to decide. Clearly 
the method disclosed by appellants of 


by the Connecticut -River| fastening the device to the side rail of 
Power Company of New Hampshire to| the screen does not constitute invention. 


| —— |Chace-Harriman Construction Company?! We are clear that the Steiner reference 


The Interstate Commerce Commission | 
on March 25 made public a rate decision | 


= me He vate pele & rete @ Applications Dismissed 


| A. That is correct. 
Bonds Sold to Syndicate 
Q. The $2,000,000 of bonds were sold to 





No. 23359.—Sunset Lumber & Hardware Co. | 
v. Camas Prairie Railroad: Rates on lumber | 
and related articles, in carloads, from points | 
in Oregon, Washington, Idaho and Montana 
to Shoshoni, Riverton and Lander, Wyo., found 
not unreasonable but unduly prejudicial. Non- 
prejudicial rates prescribed. Reparation de- 
nied. | 

Examiners’ Reports | 

The Commission also made public pro- 
posed reports of examiners in rate cases, 
which are summarized as follows: 

No. 23862.—International Agricultural Corp. 
v. Louisville & Nashville Railroad. Rate on 
acid phosphate, in carloads, from Wales, 
Tenn., to Buffalo, N. Y., found not unrea- 
sonabie in the past but unreasonable for the 
future. Reasonable basis prescribed and 
reparation denied. 

No. 23482.—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., for 
Chesapeake Corp. v. Southern Railway. Rates 
on paperboard, in carloads, from West Point, 
Va., to various eastern destinations found not 
unreasonable. 


By the Tariff Commission 
(Continued from Page 5. 
| Dec. 29, 1930, by the Long Island Bulb 
| Growers Association, Babylon, N. Y. 
An application to have decreased the 
;duty on rough tan walrus leather, sub- 
mited Oct. 25, 1930, by the Greene, Tweed 
& Co., 109 Duane St., New York City. 
A request that the duy on paintings, pas- 
tels, drawings and sketches, suitable as 
| designs for use in the manufacture of tex- 
tiles, floor coverings, wall paper, or wall 
| coverings, should be altered and based on 
the American selling price, which was 


Broadway, New York City. 
Other Applications 


Applications have. been received by the 
Tariff Commission requesting the Commis- 


Complaing dismissed. } 
No. 23870.—Gulf States ‘Terminal & Trans- | 





port Co., Inc., v. Texas & Pacific Railway. | |; invectigos a1)’ am 
Claim for reparation found barred by the sion to investigate men’s and boys 
statute. Failure of defendant to make an| Woolen clothing ana raw sugar cane with 





allowance or evaporesion OF wastage of gaso-|a view to decreasing the duty on such 
he stored in transit awaiting export, not | items, the Commission anounced March 26. 
own to be unreasonable, Complaint dis | The request for an investigation of 
Finance Decision | men’s and boys’ woolen clothing was made 
Finance Docket No. 8607.—Northern Pacific| March 24 by Magnus Imports, Ltd., 205 
Railway. construction. Cortifiente issued au-| 5th Ave., New York City; Burberry, Ltd., 
orizing e orthern ‘acific ailway Com- 14-16 E 38th St., New York City; Ben F. 
any to construct and operate a l-mile b h/ p; = : ae itv: 
ine of railroad in Silver Bow County, Mont. | Binford, 320 5th Ave. New York City; 
| Thistlecroft, Ltd., 232 Madison Ave., New 
* - . | York City; and Edgar B. Walter Organiza- 
Italian Olive Crop | tion, Inc., 245 5th Ave. New York City. 
The olive crop in Italy in 1930 is ex-| The South Porto Rico Sugar Co., 15 Ex- 
pected to show a 50 per cent decrease | change Place, Jersey City, N. J., submitted 
below that of 1929. About 947,000 short| on March 24 the application for an in- 
tons made up the 1930 crop. (Depart-|quiry to decrease the duty on sugar cane 
ment of Commerce.) in its natural state. 





;made Feb. 25, 1931, by Robert Schey, 366 | 


| 


anticipates appellants’ claim. 
In view of the foregoing it is unneces- 
sary for us to discuss the other refer- 


|@ Syndicate, were they not, or marketed | ences. 


| through a syndicate? 


Appellants state that there were intro- 


| A. Yes, but prior to the turning over of | duced into the record affidavits showing 
|the bonds to the syndicate, 15,000 shares |@ large commercial use of their alleged 
|of common stock of the New Hampshire | invention, and this is urged upon us as 


stock of the New Hampshire Company 


Connecticut River 
Maine. 


Power Company 


before you discuss the bonds, that is agree- 
able to me. 
| Connecticut River Power Company of 
| New Hampshire 5,000 shares of preferred 
| Stock of the New Hampshire Corporation. 

A. That is right. 

Q. And 14,800 shares of 
stock? 

A. That is correct. 

Shares Given in Return 


its common 


@ par value of $1,480,000? 


Construction Company 20,000 shares of its 


now. 
Q. And the other 200 shares— 





Company and 5,000 shares of preferred | evidence of 


| were sold to a holding company called the | they are not before us. 1 
r “ of | affidavits were in the record, the rule is 


iity onl! 
Chace-Harriman Construc- | ¢Mtability is in doubt. 
tion Company then did receive from the | 18 ©. C. P. A. (Patents) —, 45 F (2d) 437 


Q. What did the Connecticut River) man Construction Company in order 
Power Company of Maine turn back to} get all the 15,000 shares. 
Chace-Harriman Construction Company in| 
return for those 14,800 shares of common’ tion, that is, the Connecticut River Power 
| stock of the New Hampshire Company of | Company 


own common stock for 15,000 shares of | 
jthe Connecticut River Power Company /|the Connecticut River Power Company of 
of New Hampshire stock, of which 14,800! New Hampshire having a par value of 
shares were what you are talking about | $1,500,000? 


A. Were obtained from Chace-Harri- | 
man as individuals by the Chace-Harri- | 


patentability. The record 
does not contain any such affidavits and 
However, if such 


| well settled that successful commercial 


Q. If you want to discuss the stocks| US¢ can be considered as evidence of pat- 


| entability only when the question of pat- 
In re Ackenbach, 


(7 U. S. Pats. Q. 268). We have no such 
| doubt and therefore such affidavits would 
| constitute no evidence of patentability. 

The decision of the Board of Appeals 
is affirmed. 

GranaM, P. J.—I dissent. 
| the Steiner reference is an 


I do not think 
anticipation. 


to 
Q. In other words, the Maine corpora- 


of Maine, turned back to 
| Chace-Harriman Construction Company 


A. The Connecticut River Power Com-|common stock having a par value of $2,- 
pany of Maine gave the Chace-Harriman | 000,000? 


A. That is right. 
Q. In exchange for common stock of 


A. That is right. 

Publication of excerpts from tran- 
script of testimony will be continued 
in the issue of March 28. 


Survey of Denver 


Ford Practices 
Cal d +6 Disrupt W holesale Trade} 
‘Volume of Business for 1929| 
Sea Cargo Rates 





Exceeded 350 Millions, 
Census Shows 








% : A preliminary tabulation of data gath- | 
Use of Chartered Tonnage ered in the census of distribution indi-| 


i |cates that wholesale trade in Denver, | 
To Compete With Regular | Colo., exceeds $350,000,000 annually. This | 
Services Charged Befor 


@ | total includes business done by all con-| 
° ° cerns performing the wholesale function} 
Shipping Board 


in business, but sales made by wholesale 
establishments identified as such accounts | 
for more than half of the sunt. | 

Charges that the Ford Motor Company| The volume of business done by the 510| 
is “disrupting liner_rates” by inducing; wholesalers proper in Denver in 1929 
cheap chartered tonnage to compete|amounted to $212,150,339. Those whole-| 
against regular liner services, made in a|salers employed 6,602 men and women, | 
memorandum by J. Caldwell Jenkins, vice | paid them $11,493,222 in salaries and wages, 
oresident of the Merchant Fleet Corpora-| and carried stock at the end of the year 
tion, were read March 25 at the weekly} with an approximate cost value of $17,- 





| Germ. 


neeting of the United States Shipping 
Board. 

Vice Chairman E. C. Plummer of the 
Board explained orally that the communi- 
cation from Mr. Jenkins had been read 
“as information,” and that he understood 
the Board could take no legal action in 
the matter. The memorandum, made pub- 
lic by Mr. Jenkins, follows in full text: 

United States Shipping Board: On Feb. 

|20 I reported the charter of the Danish 
|motorship “Cissy” to handle shipment of 
— for account of the Ford Motor 
| Company to Santos, Brazil. Mention was 
| also made of the growing practiee of the 
|Ford Motor Company in inducing cheap 
chartered tonnage to compete 
regular liner services with the consequent 
disruption of liner rates. 


Seven Vessels Chartered 


The Traffic Department now reports 
that since the charter of the “Cissy,” the 
| following foreign vessels have been char- 
tered to handle Ford overseas shipments: 

Jan. 21, 1931, Br. “Arundale,’ Chester 
|and New York, Manchester; Jan. 17, 1931, 
“Wandsbek,” Chester, 
Manachester and Antwerp; Jan. 24, 1931, 
Jap. “Ryufuku Maru,” Philadelphia, Rot- 
terdam; Feb. 13, 1931, Germ. “Schiffbek,” 
Chester, Manchester; March 2, 1931, Dan. 
“Eliz. Maersk, Chester and New York, 


Antwerp; March 5, 1931, Br. “Euphorbia,” | 


Chester, Manchester; March 11, 1931, Nor. 
“Tilthorn, Chester and New York, Havre. 

The latest vessel, the Norwegian “Til- 
thorn,” has been chartered for operation 
of Isbrandtsen Moller and Company. Us- 
ing some 200,000 cubic feet of Fords for a 


973, | nucleus, they are now soliciting other gen- 
1021, | eral cargo for Havre and Rotterdam in 


competition with our America France and 
American Diamond Lines and at less than 
the conference rates. 

The loss of the Ford shipment is serious 


100%, | enough in itself, but the menace of this 


vessel’s activities to the stability of the 
rate structure is of even greater conse- 
quence. 

The extension of this practice can not 
help but retard the development of liner 
services, and for this regson I have 
thought it advisable to again bring it to 
the attention of the Board, as possibly Mr. 
Ford might be prevailed upon to improve 
his ways. 





Traveling Cinemas Prohibited 


Traveling cinema shows for perform- 
ances in country cafes no longer are tol- 
erated in France, except in the cases of 
two companies, who provide fire proof 
projectors and nonflammable stock. (De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


against | 


New York, | 


| 107,375. 
| In addition to the wholesalers proper, 
| there were 316 establishments in the Den- | 
| ver wholesale field, such as manufactur- 
ers’ sales branches, and bulk branches in| 
| the petroleum industry, etc., and so-called | 
| “functional middlemen,” such as brokers, 
selling agents, etc., the operations of which 
|are similar to those of wholesalers. The 
total volume of business of those establish- 
{ments amounted to $146,067,220 in 1929. 
| Those establishments gave employment 
| to 2,785 men and women to whom they 
| paid $4,009,519 in salaries and wages, and} 
| carried stock at the end of the year with 
an approximate cost value of $6,392,163. 
The total volume of business transacted 
by all establishments in the Denver 
wholesale field in 1929, amounted to 
$358,217,559.—Issued by the Bureau of 
Census. 





Order Permitting Increase 


In Telephone Rates Upheld 


| [Continued from Page 7.] 

}ital” and “applying such basis to the 
| physical value at Logan” made an addi-| 
| tional value of $45,571, or a total valu-| 
ation of physical property at Logan City 
| of $295,548 for rate-making purposes, and 
on that basis the operation at Logan City | 
| for 1926 showed a return of only 2.37 per} 
cent of the average value of such prop- 
|erty; and that if the rates prayed for| 
were granted, the annual return would be 
| only 4.86 per cent. 

It appears that for rate-making pur-| 
poses the value of the physical property | 
of the company at Logan City was con-| 
sidered as of a valuation made in 1919 
instead of a valuation at the time of the 
| hearing, and upon the further considera- 
|tion, as alleged by the company and as| 
found by the Commission, “that since 1913 
and taking 1913 values as a basis, tele- 
| phone sezvice in Logan has increased in 
}cost to the consumers less than 20 per 
}cent, as compared to an increase in the 
|cost of living of 78 per cent.” 

It is common knowledge that during} 
the war and for several years thereafter, 
| values of all kinds of property, real and 
| personal, including all kinds of material | 
jand products, etc., were highly inflated, 
}and cost of living greatly increased; but 
of recent years have been and now are} 
| greatly deflated and lessened. The find- 
ings, which are set forth in the prevail- 
ing opinion, as to the “jointly-owned 
poles,” in view of the issue presented in 
such respect and as heretofore indicated, 
and the findings with respect to the claim | 
of the protestant that the rural lines for | 





| behind 





Airports Held 


Vital Factor in 
Aerial Defense 





Assistant Secretary of War 
Says Inland Facilities Will 
Be Tested During Air 


Corps Maneuvers 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
and planning permits, I have not the 
slightest doubt but that the experiences 
of the Air Corps will reveal that present 
landing facilities will demonstrate enor- 
mous progress during the past few years. 

This does not by any means mean that 
we have reached the last word in airport 
construction. On the contrary, aviation is 
still going through its evolutionary stages 
and airport planning is no exception. 
Ground development and aviation prog- 
ress must advance hand in hand, It has 
done so up to now and I am sure it will 
continue to do so in the future. 

In discussing the plans for the 1931 
field exercises and mentioning the large 
number of aircraft which will participate, 
I may inadvertently have created the im- 
pression that we would have 670 combat 
planes ta go to war with should an emer- 
gency start tomorrow. Lest that should 


| be the case, let me hasten to correct it. 


The fact is that should an emergency 
arise tomorrow, we could muster only 
about 425 combat planes. The remain- 
ing aircraft are cargo and school planes 


| Which could play no active part in re- 


pelling enemy invaders. The object of 
the field exercises is not to create an im- 
pressive picture of aerial strength which 
we do not actually possess—as we are still 
in the increments called for in 
the five-year program—but to test our 


| tactical theories, equipment and person- 


nel. In order to muster the Air Division, 
the Air Corps is using every piece of 
available equipment outside of training 
planes. 


rate-making purposes should be considered 
as a part of the entire telephone system 
rather than as a part of the Logan ex- 
change, constitute no findings of facts 
or of conditions upon which a conclusion 
one way or the other may be deduced with 
respect to such issues. 

Thus, it may well be doubted whether 
the findings as made are sufficient to 
support the order. The _ sufficiency of 
them is challenged. But until some rule 
or decision of this court is announced 
as to how full or complete findings of 
the Commission should be, whether as 
full as in a law action which to uphold 
a judgment all of the material issues 
must be disposed of by findings or whether 
findings of less completeness suffice, final 
orders of the Commission should not be 
disturbed because it may be thought the 
findings are not as full or complete as 
they should be, unless it appears that 
the order was based On wrong or mis- 
applied principles of law, or that the 
order is against or is not sufficiently sup- 
ported by evidence. Leaving the find- 
ings and going into the record evidence 
transmitted to us, I am not prepared to 
say that the order is not sufficiently sup- 
ported by the evidence. 

I therefore on the record evidence con- 
cur in the affirmance of the order. 








G 


gas has been tremendous during the 
past twenty years—and it promises 
to be equally tremendous in the next 


twenty years 


This growth has required a gigan- 
ticamount of capital—and will con- 
tinue to require such an amount of 


capital. 


Public utility securities are re- 
garded as one of the soundest types 
of investment at the present time. 
, however, that is en- 


Any business 
gaged ina v 
large part of 


and electric industry is inevitably 
the subject of argument and politi- 
cal discussion. 

Prejudiceand personal desireoften 
play the leading*role. It is, there- 
fore, highly important to ascertain 
as accurately as possible the real 
facts with regard to these important 
questions from those who know, 





ROWTH in the use 
of electricity and 


namely the 
served. 


What do the 


ceive and th 


4,000 elect 
eral million 


selves. Their 


ital service to such a 
the public as the gas 


your gas and el 


their service du 


customers who are 


What Are the Facts? 


customers themselves 


really think of the service they re- 


e value they get for 


their money? 


ric and gas customers 


selected at random from among sev- 


in 79 communities in 


four states have expressed them- 


answers should be de- 


cisive. The results are being set forth 
in a series of advertisements of 
which this is the first. This study 
was conducted on a strictly impar- 
tial, scientific basis. 

94% Found Service Wholly Satisfactory 
The first question asked ina personal 
interview with over 4,000 families, 
was ‘Have you had any trouble with 


ectric service?”* 


95.2% electric and 92.0% gas custo- 
mers had had no difficulty whatever with 


ring the past year. 


The Associated Gas and Electric Company has the largest number of registered 


security holders of any gas and electric company in the world. Investment 


may be made in the securities of the system, including mortgage bonds legal 
for savings banks in all the important states in the Union, debenture bonds, 
preferred stock and common stock. 

Under present market conditions Associated debenture bonds, yielding $ 
to 6+2%, are particularly attractive for investment. 


To invest or for information, write 


Associated Gas and Electric System 


61 Broadway 





New York 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





Banks Assessed 


Under Guaranty 
Law in Nebraska 





Payments From 580 State 
Institutions to Be Applied 
In Accordance With New 
Act, Governor Announces 





LincoLn, Nesr., March 26. 


Letters and drafts have been sent to} 
some 580 Nebraska State banks, calling 
for payment of assessments under the 
deposit guaranty law, recently upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, 
according to an announcement by Gov- 
ernor C. W. Bryan. 

“I do not feel that*there will be any 
delay on the part of banks in paying the 
assessments due,” said Governor Bryan. 
“In most instances the banks have had 
funds set aside for this purpose. Imme- | 
diate payment and distribution of the 
payments to depositors will have a splen- 
did effect in restoring the confidence of 
the deposi:ing public. It will show that 
the banks are cooperating in this effort 
and their action will go far toward stabil- 
izing business in the State. 

Distribution Planned 

“The first money received,” added the 
Governor, “will be applied according to 
the provisions of the step-up plan in the 
new banking law which created the de- 
positors’ final settlement fund. For in- 
stance, those depositors who have re- 
ceived less than 25 per cent will receive 
25 per cent. Then when all have received 
that amount the balance will be applied 
on a higher percentage to depositors un- 
til all have received the same, if the 
funds will go that far. Plans for the 
distribution are being worked out.” 

A letter from Bank Commissioner Woods 
to the banks contains the details which 
bankers may comply with in making pay- 
ments. It is stated that the plan includes | 
two options open to banks, but in either 
case the payments are to be made imme- 
diately. The first part of the plan pro- 
posed by the Governor is that the entire 
amount due the State may be paid and} 
cRarged against the bank’s reserve, sur- 
plus and undivided profits and the whole 
charged off the bank’s books. 

If the banks do not care to thus dimin- 
ish their surplus and profits they may 
pay the whole amount immediately and 
charge off one-third of the amount from 
surplus, and directors and stockholders 
may put their notes in the banks for the 
other two-thirds, according to the plan. 
They have the option of then charging 
off another third before March, 1932, and 
the last third before March, 1933. 

ani TN 


Issue of Highway Bonds 
Sold by West Virginia 


Cuar.teston, W. Va., March 26. 


West Virginia road bonds in an amount 
of $5,000,000 were sold March 24 to the 
Charleston National Bank at an average 
interest cost of 3.83 per cent. An interest 
rate of 4's per cent is applicable to $1.- 
421,000 and 3% per cent to $3,579,000. A 
premium of $605 was also bid. 

This is the best price ever received by 
the State of West Virginia, for its road 
bonds, it was announced. 














-alifornia Law to Increase 
Tax on Oil Corporations 


[Continued from Page 6.) 

in any year and thereafter has no net 
income but does not dissolve or withdraw 
from the Siate, it shall, in the succeeding 
year and thereafter until dissolution, | 
withdrawal or resumption of operations, 
pay an annual tax to the State of $25.” 

This paragraph appears to be self- 
explanatory. 

Consolidation. of Banks and Corpora- 


| 000,000 






Financial Condition of 


FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS. 


As of March 25. Made Public March 26 


The daily average volume of Federaf ) crease of $51,000,000 in Treasury currency, 
Reserve Bank credit outstanding during | adjusted. : 
the week ended March 25, as reported by Holdings of discounted bills increased 
the Federal Reserve Banks and_ made | $3,000,000 during the week, the principal 
public March 26 by the Federal Reserve | changes being inereases of $11,000,000 at 
Board, was $880,000,000, a decrease of | the Federal Reserve Bank of San Fran- 
$60,000,000 compared with the preceding | cisco and $2,000,000 at Boston, and de- 
week and of $174,000,000 compared with | creases of $3,000,000 at New York and 
the corresponding week in 1930. $2,000,000 each at Philadelphia and Min- 

On March 25 total reserve bank credit | neapolis. The System’s holdings of bills 
amounted to $858,000,000, a decline of | bought in open market declined $40,000,- 
$49,000,000 for the week. This decline | 000 and of United States securities $19,- 





| corresponds with decreases of $79,000,000 | 000,000, largely as a result of the Treas- 


in member bank reserve balances, $15,- | ury’s quarterly fis¢al operations. 

in money in circulation, and: Following is the Board’s statement of 
$3,000,000 in unexpended ae funds, | the resources and liabilities of the 12 
etc., and an increase of $4,000 in mon- | Federal Reserve Banks on March 25 and 


etary gold stock, “Offset in part by a de- | March 18, 1931, and March 26, 1930, the | 
figures being in millions of dollars: at 


| 
° 




























































RESOURCES 3-25-31 3-18-31 3-26-30 
Gold with Federal reserve agents .........0....cseeeeeees 1,729,624 1,710,384 ~—‘1, 717,850 | 
Gold redemption fund with United States Treasury .... 32,672 33,005 oT 
Gold held exclusively against Federal reserve notes . 1,743,389 1,769,724 
Gold settlement fund with Federal Reserve Board 519,463 587,321 | 
Gold and gold certificates held by banks ........... 853,022 693.957 | 
Total ZOld TOSETVEB ......cecesccecvececccsseescece ++» 3,126,368 3.115.874 3,051,002 
Reserves other than fOld ...ccsseccccscccseceneevess eeeceee 183,894 178,265 191,079 
Total TESETVES 2... .ccccee eee ere eeeeeeeeeretenseens seees 3,310,262 3,294,139 3,242,081 
NOMTCSCTVE CASI .. ccs se ccccee eee eese eee tessseceereees 74,333 74,791 72.366 
Bills discounted: 
Secured by United States Government obligations ... 61,950 52,892 36,476 
Other bills AGiscHunted ....... cc cscs cccccvcvsescvece 103,475 109,030 120,353 | 
MPOWAL. Wile GMOOUNEOR 600-0 sssecstecerccacesesezceaes "165,425  —«'161,922 «(206,829 
Bilis bought in Open market .........ceceesecereceevers 83,272 + 122,550 256,482 
United States Government securities: 
BN Ne ia sea icy Ae os es 0:0 4d ibe Ni Sens OEE ORE RH ER TLE 66,633 66,959 41,603 
Treasury notes .......... 63,227 53,223 192,520 
GUPTIROAUEE GHA DING oii ecccesccinesecvecveses 488,698 497,564 294.876 | 
Total United States Government securities .. ~ 598.558 528,999 | 
QUOF SECUTITIOS 20. ccc ewer cer etevsmetensevercceeeseseeeeseee wo ccc ce 8,780 | 
TOTAL WES BOG GOOMTIBISS occ ness cvcvcescrcsceescoceses ~"g47.255 902,218 1,001,090 
Due from foreign banks ...,.......... 710 703 724 
Federal reserve notes of othér banks 14,959 14,772 22,283 
Uncollected items < 464,466 563,821 559,911; 
Bank premises ...... 58.323 58,297 58,501 | 
All other resources . 16.546 16,073 11,479 
TR, CE is i oes ana 0 6 dng oh 45 60 00 150 008 F0RC FEES OS 6.85 4.924.814 4.9% 5 
“ LIABILITIES 4,786,854 4,924,814 4,968,435 
ederal reserve notes in actual circulation ..........0008. 7 7’ | 
Deposits: « 1,441,715 1,441,823 1,572,900 | 
Member bank-reserve account .. 2,357,011 2.436.383 2,339,844 | 
Government 51,404 2,535 20.418 | 
Foreign bank 5,086 5,234 3.128 | 
Other deposits 19,266 21,104 20,077 
pica - contain 
EE: otis mit Le 06 hen G VON ew ONSe sebee se beew 432.7 5 } 
Deferred availability items .............cesecescueeeee . roe rr 2 eT Fd | 
RO, DONE TR i500 sis 066 ir cbes tbe bob ted Heberoevedsneenecs 168,894 169,004 174,266 | 
SRE Pe Seer errrre: re beter er ee ener eee 274,636 274,636 276,926 | 
Fee IE, CEN, REFS ee ch bce esesiv cower ecces ta dentceze 14,257 \ 14,154 18,792 | 
MTR TINO 6 ooo tna ca ena enud scnsdawssun heads 4,786,854 4.924.814 3.908.495 | 
Ratio of total reserves to deposit and Federal reserve note — aes 
PIERS: CII 6 aa vi 85 dio.asis sda devs eccneaies ivaane 85.4% 84.3% 81.8% 
| Contingent liability on bills purchased for foreign cor- : ] 
PONIES Soc ec acdiabetcrtsecd BGA Waield'si¢ bade SARAO UN bas 437,233 453,072 496,661 | 


Following is the Board's statement of corfdition of the weekly reporting member | 
banks in the central resérve cities of New York and Chicago on March 25 and March 
18, 1931, and March 26, 1930. The figures being in millions of dollars: 

















NEW YORK 3-25-31 3-18-31 3-26-30 
Loans And INVESTMENIS—“TOTA] 2... cece ccicncncccccbevctccs 8,036 8,083 7.756 
Brett oe erste Sekt sanencauubeiweccden dcivebreain 5,521 5,529 5,810 | 
Se IME os cna e STNG see vides canedb athe secdsseveeseenscs 3,244 3,219 "a 3,280 
Pe ME a Ch cS MELEE CRU eT ERD SSCS. CHES Nbd 040 50:0398-6000 2,277 2,310 2,530 
FENN Se oT ves PONTE SEE ARR SS 04006 Beedeecd¥egens 2,515 2,554 1,946 
United States Government securities .. 1.404 4,457 7a 120 
SNE SENN, iS cid anes pas acs Bees bescachnancabace 1,111 1,097 826 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank .. 793 853 751 
dc ainda 6 ihn PAPUA oo OB ered he d.co bed ce odes 42 42 47 
Net demand deposits 5,869 5.945 5,320 
IE eae RN bis Ws 8GVEN 0 TEN bh00 a oe Mee seeeduekencca 1,213 1,199 1,351 
SUED 5s 38.9 Sg 604 peso ee Vea eNRSN OCU DETERS 131 168 85 
NE oN DG a dp tas ans GoW aches eas ataweedubecennas 116 127 107 
Due to banks .. ; Serer Cee Te eee 1,311 1,382 983 
Borrowings from Federal reserve bank .............eceeeee oes ; 
Loans on securities to brokers and dealers: 
Die Bins aan as a am peewee 1.414 * 1,373 1,424 
For account of out-of-town banks .............0.. 260 294 1,118 
For account of others . Sik (ans 0 seen eRe e'60binseseneece 234 246 1,278 
RMR ats cn ee eee ER Lice a 1,908 1,913 3,820 
oe Gemand Cs OiWAtan ckba vd Vago etonabe wee tkekebadecens 1,517 1,502 3,337 
EERE CCE ae oe ee eee ee ee ve 391 411 483 
CHICAGO 
| Loans and investments—total .......... ‘a 1,963 1,993 1,854 
Ra MORAL 28rd tecn i sean caatee geet veiw Wisdosisind . 1,325 1,352 1,495 | 
NINO 5c snx'io a Xnce'on 5.cny cium eeeaabameie dak oen 981 ai 299 
RUT OO 6 iis is 6 in c's Oh veh ahewn eaeelbaablaecc ene 638 641 358 
United States Government securities . 339 344 157 
PRU = QOCUPIEUD, mn... sci s od.0de ste tenets 299 297 202 
Reserve with Federal reserve bank ..... 172 180 174) 
NG os Rivet didine cheeses ia adeadusecoe 12 12 13 | 
EE NE seca Seo cause cus sacnoaniese tcaceduc 1,194 1,215 1,228 
MN NIE NEGA Ca bea hon ohP eke ccpsdcnaneonenséenbeewasc. 619 620 ‘530 
SPAM CONMIN 5.6.55 pats 5 dks vn €5 cE Fak oten'eycoecsacecce : 31 40 8 
OE Ng Se ep io pie epigastric, ig 171 171 117 
Se ee RM og Rect eit eee camer ee 405 338 


tions: Section 14 of the act has been 
amended so as to provide that banks may 
no longer consolidate their net incomes 
with corporations; two or more banks 
only in the same banking group may con- | 
solidate, or two or more corporations, 
only, may consolidate. 
Interest on Extensions: Section 24(b). | 
The act as originally drawn provided that 
interest, upon the first installment self- 
assessed by taxpayer, should be paid to 
cover the entire period of the extension | 
as granted by the Commissioner. As 
amended, this section now provides that 
interest at the rate of 6 per centum per 
annum shall be paid frog the due date) 
of the return to the date of remittance, 
affording the taxpayer an inducement to 
expedite the filing of its return and the 
payment of the first installment of the 
tax. | 
Provision for Limitations 
Limitations: Section 25 of the act has 
been amended by the addition of a last 
paragraph thereto reading as follows: 
“Except in the case of a fraudulent re- 
turn, every notice of additional tax pro- | 
posed to be assessed hereunder shall be | 
mailed to the taxpayer within one year | 
after the return was filed and no de-| 
ficiency shall be assessed or collected with | 
respect to the year for which such return | 
was filed unless such notice is mailed | 
within such period, provided however 
os in the case of returns filed on or'| 
eforc June 1, 1930, notice of additional | 
tax proposed to be assessed may be mailed | 
at any time on or before June 1, 1931.” 
Section 27 has been amended providing 
that “No refund shall be made in the case 
of overpayment made on or before June 
1, 1930, unless a claim therefor is filed 
by the taxpayer with the Commissioner 
on or before June 1, 1930, and in case 
of overpayment made after June 1, 1930, 
unless such claim is filed within a year 
from the date of overpayment.” 
Suspension or Forfeiture: Section 32 
has been amended to provide that sus- 
pension or forfeiture of corporate powers | 
on account of delinquency, shall take 
place on the last day of the eleventh 
month after the date of delinquency of 
the first installment, instead of on the | 


last day of the twelfth month, as orig- 
inally provided. 
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|0n the ground that it would fail to ac- 
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ther public debt expenditures 32,299,347.50 
in the New York market at noon today for 
MIBDOO COGBY o-0-seseres sees 662,969,077.16 cable transfers payable in the foreign cur- 
SPT eT LTS ty rere : 22 rencies are as shown below: 
Sonwneeves Austria (schilling) 14.0606 
Belgium (belga) 13.9169 
Bulgaria (lev) ....... 7169 
| Czechoslovakia (krone 2.9631 | 
Denmark (krone) 26.7497 
| England (pound) .. 485.9270 
| Finland (markka) 2.5178 
France (franc) ......... 3.9120 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.8327 
Greece (drachma) ....... 1.2945 
Hungary (pengo) 17.4403 
Ttaly (lira) .....-.0+0. 5.2384 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.0882 
Norway (krone) 26.7554 
Poland (zloty) 11.1890 
Portgual (escudo) 4.4754 
Rumania (leu) ....-.++. f 
Spain (peseta) ........ 10.7466 
Sweden (kroma) ..-sseeeees 26.7836 
Switzerland (franc) .... 19.2423 
: . . Yugoslavia (dinar) ; 1.7577 
in the service of legisla- Hong Kong (dollar) iy 25.1160 
‘ 08 na ( anghai tael) .. 3 
government executives, and civic China (Mexican. dollar) 23.2125 
China (Yuan dollar) 23.5233 
BGI (FUMGO) ncccercascccccevegecs 36.1745 
MA. TOURED no anocdesecnssecdnesece 49.2615 
Singapore (dollar) ........cs.eee gee 56.0625 
Canada (dolar) ...-...cerecscesene 99.9540 
Offices Cuba (peso) 99.9140 
y Mexico (peso) ....... 47.2800 
Hartford, Washington, Los Angeles. Argentina (peso, gold) 79.0325 
Brazil (milreis) ...... 7.4055 
Chile (peso) ...... 12.0580 
Uruguay (peso) . 71.5823 
Colombia (peso) .. . 


Borrowings from Federal reserve bank 











would trade on their certificates @s a 
stamp of approval by the State, said Mr. 
Plummer, and those unable to secure li- 
censes would operate without regulation. 
Not a Cure For Fraud 

He pointed out that frauds continue | 
in States having licensing acts and de- 
|clared that the existence of such a law 
Simply sharpens the wits of the unscru- 
pulous dealers and in many instances pro- 


Licensing of ee 
Opposed as Unwise 





New Jersey Bill to Curb Fraud 
Declared Ineffective 


TRENTON, N. J., March 26. 
Licensing of securities brokers and 
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Method Utilized Gold Is Attracted to France 
By BanktoHold By Security Offered by Franc 





Realty Described 


‘Dummy’ Corporations Used | 
By Defunct Bank of 


United States, According | 
To State Report | 





compared with 588 at the énd of Decem- 

ber, 1929. Among the group indexes mak- 

ing up the general index, the index of 

imported commodities declined to a 

greater extent than did the index of 
New York, N. Y., March 26. | Trench commodities. 

Dummy corporations were used by the, . This —— should receive ~ full 
Bank i e of | attention of French producers, while to 
alan, ae meates for the te - | those who are responsible for the economic 

ng in real estate in violation Of future of the country it presents prob- 
the banking law, according to a report|jems which are all the more important 
just made public by Assistant Attorney | because, in contrast to the general decline 
General Paul J. McCauley. ; of wholesale prices, the cost of living in 

The real estate transactions have been! France is rising; the index of the cost 
the subject of a month’s intensive study of living advanced during the past year 


+ from 565 to 597. 
by Deputy Attorney General Whyman and | 





Central Bank, Commenting on Increases in Reserves, De- 
clares That Nation Has One of World’s Most 
Soundly Guaranteed Currencies 





(Continued from Page 2.1 





STATE BANKING 


Pledge of Assets 


Denied to Secure 


Deposits of Banks 





|Federal Court Holds Na- 
tional Bank Has No Power 
To Give Security for Pri- 
vate Deposits 


leaving French ports rose to 172,000,000 
tons for 1930, compared with 107,000,000 
tons in 1929. 

As regards railway traffic, the business | 
}recession was reflected in a decrease in : 
‘the daily average of freight car loadings,| A national bank has no authority or 
{which declined from 66,564 in December, | power to pledge a part of its assets as 


|1928, to 58,907 in December, 1930. The) security for private deposits, according to 


| i yer, was 
Sor tapertans bentius, @ith ne ahamee|® decision recently handed down by the 


|in charges, the revenues were almost equal | District Court of the United States for 
|to those of last year. In fact, during 1930) the Western District of Pennsylvania in 
|the decline was only from 15,533,000,000 | the case of George H. Smith, receiver of 
| francs $608,804,000) to 15,400,000,000 francs | the Citizens National Bank of Connells 
| ville, Pa., v. Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
| ‘The National Bank Act gives a national 








($608,894,000) to 15,400,000,000 francs 
($603,680,000) . road Company et al. 


a staff of accountants. 


{vorable weather conditions. 


The crops experienced unusually unfa- 


harvest which, in 1929, exceeded the an- 


The wheat | 


| Daily Output of Coal 
Declared Well Sustained 


bank the specific power to pledge its as- 
sets to secure public deposits, not only 


| 


but 


St 
|given funds by the bank to acquire real|of native sugar is reported as adequate | duction fell below the average for 1929} 
|estate through fereclosure of mortgages | to enable the country to dispense with the | and that gradually some of the blast fur- 
!owned by the Bank of United States was| need of any imports from abroad. It will | 


Ownership Forbidden |nual requirements of the country, 
Under the New York law, the report eX-| amounted in 1930 to only 63,000,000 


plains, a bank is forbidden to own real/| quintals—a level of production which, with | 


estate | the present acreage, will not be suffi- 
i. * - other than - ee = cient to satisfy completely the require- 

required to sell any real estate ac-| ments of national consumption. The yield 
quired by it within five years of the date| of the vineyards fell off by one-third 
of acquiistion, unless the period is eX-|as compared with 1929. It actually 
tended by the Superintendent of Banks,| amounted to only 42,000,000 hectoliters as 
or unless there is a building on the prop-| cgmpared with 63,000,000 hectoliters the 
erty occupied by the bank as an office. | year before. One must go back to 1917 
“The formation by the Bank of United | to find a poorer harvest than that of 
ates of dummy corporations which were | 1930. On the other hand, the production 


simply an attempt on the part of the} even give an exportable surplus. 

bank to rename an asset for the purpose Commerce and industry have gone 

of showing a better liquid position,” the| through a difficult period. Certain im- 

report declared. ' portant indexes, however, show a slight 
“Pri “t s of| improvement over those of the previous 

doubtful he ance as of | year, indicating that up to the present 

the bank as assets which would undoubt- | time, the economic postion of this coun- 


those of the Federal Government, 

Production of coal from French mines | those of States and municipalities as well, 
amounted to 54,000,000 tons, that is to say,|It was argued by counsel for depositor 
to almost the level of the past year; the/in the case now decided that banks pos- 
daily outpyt was remarkably well sus-/| sessed an implied power to do the same 
| tained, being 190,000 tons in November as} for private depositors. This contention 
|compared with 188,000 tons for the corre-| the court denied. 


|sponding month of 1929. While the Comptroller of the Currency 
| The iron industry, with 133 blast fur-|has consistently advised national banks 
|naées in operation, instead of 154 as in| that they are not privileged to secure pri- 
| December, 1929, put out 10,100,000 tons of | vate deposits by a pledge of assets, the 
| cast iron against 10,360,000 tons the year} question has not heretofore been decided 
| before. 





It was not until June that pro- | by a Federal court, the opinion states, 


naces were closed down. 


| The textile industry, which had shown | 
a marked recession in 1929, continued to| 
be seriously depressed. The luxury trades 
were particlarly affected by the crisis | TRENTON, N. J., March 26, 
which prevailed on foreign markets, where, , Full publicity for the amount of State 
many of their customers are to be found. | deposits in banks is to be the policy of 
|On the whole, it is evident that up to the |the State Treasurer, Albert C. Middleton, 


‘Deposits of New Jersey 
Will Be Given Publicity 


jhe has just announced. 


‘ try has been affected only indirectly and 
edly become subject to criticism. to a slight extent by the world-wide eco- 


“In order, therefore, to create a change | 


in the financial picture, these dummy 
corporations were formed, which, through 
the procéeds of a loan made to them by 
the bank, cleared the doubtful mortgage 


nomic crisis. 


Raw Materials Bought 


| At Reduced Costs 


and became a debtor under a ‘loans re-| 


céivable’ caption, thus changing the pic- 
ture of the bank to refiect a more liqui 
condition. 
Realty Not Liquid Asset 
“Real estate is not considered a liquid 
asset. @n overabundance of real estate 


| 59,500,000 tons 


The volume of imports advanced some- 
what, 
to 60,800,000 tons. The 
tonnage of exports, on the other hand, 
declined during the same period from 


| 3£,900,000 tons to 36,600,000 tons. 


shown on a balance sheet of a bank will | 


| upset the equilibrium of its current posi- 


tion and thus cause prospective depositors 
and investors to hesitate affiliating with 
such an institution. 

“Again, to avoid that condition, the 
bank, in acquiring real estate for banking 


;quarters or for the other purposes, re- 


corded the expenditure of acquiring such 
property as a loan to a dummy corpora- 
tion rather than as an investment in 
real estate. 

“Such practices not only violated the 
law, but attracted unsuspecting depositors 
and stockholders.” 








| Vides an added weapon with which to 
prey upon the public. 

Senator Yates, defending the measure, 
which would vest the issuing of licenses 
with the Attorney General's Department, 
said that he believed the proposed act to 
offer a means of checking the crook be- 
fore he has victimized the investor. 

Millions Lost Annually 

Prosecutions brought under the present 
fraudlent securities act, he asserted, are 
usually after the damage has been done 
Losses through fraudulent promotions, he 
omeren. aggregate millions of dollars an- 
nually. 


Ross Nichols, representing the Newark 


salesmen, as proposed in a bill (S. 45) 
designeg to curb the activities of fraud-| 
ulernit stock promoters, was opposed at a 
legislative hearing Mar. 24 by Assistant | 
Attorney General Richard C. Plummer 


complish the desired purpose. 
Dishonest salesmen obtaining licenses 


U. S. TREASURY 
STATEMENT 


——"March 24. Made Public March 26" 














Receipts Chamber of Commerce argued that an un- 
Customs receipts .............. $792,577.68 | Warranted tax would be imposed upon 
Enternal-revenue receipts: honest dealers by the enactment of a 
ER 8,337,873.28 | licensing law and that it was unfair that 
— Recor 1,278,424,.42 |-they be penalized because of a few who 
Miscellaneous receipts ........ 1:272'377.52 | Are dishonest. 
Total ordinary receipts .. $11,681,252.90 | 
Public debt receipts ......... 22,459,050.00 | 
Balbnce‘pivos das": od88883 |! FOREIGN EXCHANGE 
et es eae $000,028, 356.22 ; 
Expenditures e— _ As of March 26 
Ree ere si hs: $3,549.716.64 | New York, March 26.—The Federal Reserve 
Refunds of receipts .... 172:311.73 | Bank of New York today certified to the 
Panama Canal 2S Ge sess s7 se 30,485.68 | Secretary of the Treasury the following: 
Operations in special accounts 17,465.42 | yp pursuance of the provisions of section 
Te «seerion = eereeneete gans | of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing with 
vice retirement fund. ‘ the conversion of foreign currency for the 
Civil service retirement fund.. 37,479.31 ss 
Investment of trust funds .._. 444'876.96 purpose of the assessment and collection 


of duties upon merchandise imported into 
the United States, we have ascertained and 
hereby certify to you that the buying rates 


Total ordinary expenditures $3,759,941.56 


















































Bar silver ....... ooo eeocecscessecese 


In the opinion of counsel, these Bonds are a legal investment for savings banks in the States of New York, 





The world-wide decline of wholesale 
prices enabled French manufacturers to 
replenish their stocks of raw materials at 
lower costs. The value in francs of im- 
ports fell from 58,000,000,000 francs ($2,- 
273,600,000) to 52,000,000,000 francs §$2,- 
035,400,000). A considerable fall 
shown also in the value of exports, which 
amounted to 
($1,685,600,000) as against 
francs ($1,960,000,000) in 1929. As a re- 
sult of the greater decline in exports, the 
deficit in the balance of trade for 1930 
was increased by more than 1,000,000,000 


francs ($39,200,000), as compared with 
1929. 
The tonnage of ships entering and 


increasing during the year from | 


| present time France has suffered less than 
| other countries from the crisis. 


In spite of the unfortunate conditions 
which have prevailed throughout the 
world, the prosperity of France, dimin- 
‘ished somewhat along certain lines, has 
not been essentialy affected. In particu- 
lar, it has escaped the scourge of unem- 
ployment which has been keenly felt al- 
most everywhere else. The fortunate di- 
versity of the national wealth, the har- 
monious balance between industry and 
agriculture, which has always bccn char- 
acteristic of the economic life of this 
country, the qualities of work and the 
virtues of saving—the traditonal attribute 
of the population—have once more shown 
their effectiveness. We do not doubt that 





was (this country will shortly triumph over the 


}temporary difficulties through which it is 


only 43,000,000,000 francs | now passing. 
50,000,000,000 | 


The Bank of France, for its part, guided 
| by its interest in the public welfare and 
| faithful to its essential function, has the 
}consciousness of having performed its 
j|duty in this troubled period, as it has 
|always done hitherto, in the most liberal 
|manner consistent with the letter and the 
spirit of its statutes. 


| “Any citizen of New Jersey interested 
‘in knowing the amount of State funds 

on deposit in any bank can obtain this 
| information during business hours at the 
| Treasurer's office,” he said. “This infor- 
| mation will also be available at all times 
| to the press.” 


| 

The practice of withholding the State 
deposits of the various banks has fre- 
|quently been criticized in the past. The 
;most recent instance was the closing of 
the Peoples Banking and Trust Company 
|of Elizabeth. At the time Mr. Middleton 
declined to say how much of the State’s 
|money was in the institution. Later it 
| was learned that the figure was approxi- 
mately $1,600,000. 


A bill pending in the Legislature would 
compel the publication of quarterly state- 
|ments showing the distribution of State 
bank funds. Another provision of the 
|Same measure would limit such deposits 
|to 40 per cent of the capital and surplus 
|of the institution, unless security was 
posted. It is opposed by the bankers, who 
claim that the latter requirement wotld 
make the handling of State funds un- 
' profitable. 





$50,000,000 


Southern Pacific Company 
Fifty -Year 412% Gold Bonds 


Due May 1, 1981. 


and coupon bonds interchangeable under conditions provided in thé Indenture. 


Interest payable M 


GUARANTY TRUST COMP 


for each six months between the rec 


ay 1 and November 1. 


ANY OF NEW YORK, Trustee. 


Redeemable as a whole, but not in part, at the option of the Company, upon not less than sixty days’ previous notice, on any 
interest date, up to and including May 1, 1951, at 110% and accrued intcgest, and thereafter on or before May 1, 1976 at 
105% and accrued interest, and thereafter at their principal amount and accrued interest plus a premium equal to 4% 


lemption date and the date of maturity. 


The issuance and sale of these Bonds are subject to the approval of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Ohio, California and other States. 


“These bonds are to be the direct obligation of 
the Southern Pacific Company and will be issued 
under an indenture to Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York, Trustee, which will provide among other 
things that so long as any of the bonds of this issue 
shall be outstanding the Southern Pacific Company 
will not create any new mortgage or deed of trust 
(other than mortgages and deeds of trust to extend 
or refund existing liens, as set forth in the inden- 
ture) upon any of the lines of railroad or branches, 
leaseholds or trackage rights or other railroad prop- 
erty, now owned by it, or upon any similar property 
now owned by a subsidiary railroad company (as 
defined in the indenture) should such property here- 
after be acquired by the Southern Pacific Company, 
unless effective provision be made in such new 
mortgage or deed of trust that the bonds of this 
issue shall be secured by such mortgage or deed of 


trust ratably with any other indebtedness secured 


thereby. 


The proceeds of the sale of these bonds will be 


applied to provide for the maturitie 


i. May 1, 


on 


1931, and July 1, 1931, respectively, of $13,418,000 
principal amount of Mexican & Pacific I-xtension 
First Mortgage Gold 5% Bonds and $2,539,000 prin- 
cipal amount of Mexican & Pacific [Extension 


Second Mortgage Currency 5% Bonds of Galveston, 


For filrther information regarding the Company and this issue of Bonds, reference is made to a letter dated March 25, 1931, from 
Henry W. de Forest, Esq., Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific Company, copies of which may be obtained 
from the undersigned and from which the following is quoted: - 


Coupon bonds in denomination of $1,000 registerable as to principal and exchangeable for fully registered bonds. Registered 





Harrisburg & San Antonio Railway Company, a 
subsidiary of the Company, and for other corporate 


purposes, 


The gross income of the Company and all its 


wholly controlled affiliated companies for the year 


ended December 31, 1930, before 


Taxes, applicable to fixed charges, amounted to 
charges 


$64,486,297, while such 
$33,164,747, leaving, after such cha 


taxes, $29,842,181, which is equivalent to over eight 


percent on the capital stock of th 
standing during the year. 


Earnings of the 


fixed charges of the Company and 1 


all computed in accordance with the provisions of 


the Banking Law of New York 
ments by savings banks, have been 


fixed charges in each of the last five years. 


The Southern Pacific Company 


outstanding $372,381,806 of Common Capital Stock. 
Dividends on this stock have been paid uninter- 


ruptedly since 1906, the present div 
- 6% per annum. 


Application will be made in due course to list 
these bonds on the New York Stock Exchange.” 


Southern Pacific 
(including earnings of leased lines and dividends 
from separately operated subsidiaries) available for 


Federal Income 


amounted to 
rges and income 


e Company out- 


Company 


essor companies, 


covering invest- 
more than twice 


has at present 


‘idend rate being 





THE UNDERSIGNED WILL RECEIVE SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR THE ABOVE BONDS, SUBJECT TO 
ALLOTMENT, AT 963%4% AND ACCRUED INTEREST TO DATE OF 
DELIVERY, TO YIELD ABOUT 4.67% TO MATURITY. 


The undersigned reserve the right to close the subscription at any time without notice, to reject any application, to 
allot a smaller amount than applied for and to make allotments in their uncontrolled discretion. 
The above bonds are offered if, when and as issued and received by the undersigned and subject to the approval by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission of the issuance of the bonds and their sale to the undersigned and to approval by their 
counsel of all legal proceedings in connection therewith. Temporary bonds or interim receipts will be delivered against pay- 
ment in New York funds for bonds allotted, which temporary bonds or interim receipts will be exchangeable for definitive 


bonds when prepared. 


New York, March 26, 1931. 


Kuhn, Loeb & Co. 


‘ 
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Sending Welfare Workers 
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Into Maryland’s Homes + + + 


Need for Added Emphasis on Activity De- 
signed to Prevent Future Dependency Dis- 
cussed by Head of State Committee 


By HAROI E. DONNELL 


Chairman, Social Welfare Survey Commission, State of Maryland 


Y general family case work is meant the 
technique now widely used by social 
agencies throughout the country for the 

adjustment of social problems in the home. 
It implies efforts to rehabilitate the “soci- 
ally sick” family. 

Since it is work in the home, and since it 
frequently deals with families who are not 
yet dependent but potenitally so, it has many 
preventive aspects. Frequently, too, it is the 
medium through which specialists in health, 
in probation, in mental hygiene, in educa- 
tion of the handicapped, are able to make 
their work more effective. The recent 
White House Conference, which was attended 
by leaders of social welfare throughout the 
country, reiterated with great emphasis the 
universal acceptance of the value of case 
work in the home. 


v 


In.the State of Maryland family case work 
has been exclusively a function of private 
agencies. It has been most widely developed 
throughout the counties by the Maryland 
Children’s Aid Society. This organization for 
the first 16 years of its existence was con- 
cerned chiefly with the care of homeless, 
neglected children from the rural districts. 
The emphasis was upon immediate relief by 
removal from the home. 

Gradually, however, it was realized that 
removal was only escaping, for the time be- 
ing, the real source of the trouble. It was 
obvious, too, that frequently the child would 
be better served by leaving him with his 
family, if the home conditions could be im- 
proved. The Maryland Children’s Aid So- 
ciety thus gradually developed into a general 
family case working agency, and its branches, 


* which now exist in seven counties of the 


State, are functioning as general welfare or- 
ganizations. ; 

Following is a picture of the present state 
of social work in the 23 counties of the State: 
Seven counties have a branch of the Mary- 
land Children’s Aid Society; One county is 
in the process of organizing a branch of the 
Society; Three counties support with private 
funds a family organization with paid 
workers; One county engages a worker paid 
by ‘the county commissioners to administer 
relief; One county has a probation officer 
whose work includes family adjustment; 
Ten counties have no paid social worker of 
any sort. 

In the 10 counties which have no paid 
social worker, no preventive work is, of 
course, being done. Individuals from broken 
home: are usually cared for in institutions, 
and many become a charge upon the State 
or county. ™ 

In the counties which do have one or more 
paid social workers, the standard of work 
done, as well as the amount of work done, 
varies greatly. The annual budgets of these 
private county organizations range from ap- 
proximately $2,000 in Carroll County to $65,- 
000 in Baltimore County. 

The training of the workers employed also 
shows wide variation. The executive in one 
of these organizations is a college graduate, 
with specialized social work training, and 
years of apprenticeship under supervision; 
in another organization the executive has 
only elementary school education, with no 
social work training of any sort. 


v 


The standard of case record keeping also 
varies widely. One organization keeps com- 
prehensive case histories, while another con- 
tents itself with brief card catalogue and oc- 
casional comments. In the independent so- 
cieties (those not affiliated with the Mary- 
land Children’s Aid) relief is given almost 
entirely in the form of grocery orders and 
clothing. While these objective factors can 
not be relied upon entirely as a measure of 


Standard Grades 
as Aid to Food 


Purchasers 


By 
Arthur E. Albrecht 
Director, New York Office, 
Department of Agriculture 
and Markets, State of New 
York 
E purchasing of foods for hospitals, 
schools and institutions, has not kept 
pace with the business management and 
operation of such organizations. Recently, 
however, many large, progressive hotels, 
restaurants, hospitals and institutions have 
found it desirable to centralize their buying 
in one individual who knows food and who 
has an intimate knowledge of marketing 
conditions. Such purchasers must be ac- 
quainted with standards of quality and should 
know the details of Federal and States 
grades. 

The United States Department of Agri- 
culture, through its livestock, meat and wool 
division, has an inspection service that pur- 
chasers can use when buying meat according 
to Federal grades. And so, likewise, they 
can have fruits, vegetables, butter, cheese 
and eggs inspected by them at a nominal 
price. 

In New York State the better egg law has 
greatly improved the quality of eggs put on 
the market, and has been of direct benefit 
not only to direct consumers but also to 
hospital, hotel, restaurant and other buyers 
who buy eggs in large quantities and in ac- 
cordance with the grade terms established 
by the Department of Agriculture and Mar- 
kets. 

As the ultimate solution of our political 
ills is an informed body politic, so, too, the 
solution of our food marketing problem de- 
pends upon a clearer understanding of our 
marketing system by institutional as well as 
individual consumers. 

The first step toward a better understand- 
ing of our marketing problem is an appre- 
ciation of what is involved in the further 
standardization of food and other commodi- 
ties. Purchasers should avail themselves of 
the publications and the services of the 
Federal and State departments which are 
doing so much to simplify our complex mar- 
keting system and to aid those why buy. 


the quality of social work done, they are 
nevertheless indicative of the extent to which 
a society is keeping pace with new develop- 
ments in the field of social case work. 

One aspect of social work as it is being 
carried on in the counties, and one which is 
extremely important in the whole welfare 
program of the State, is the burden placed 
upon the public health nurse. There is now 
no county without its nurse. Nine counties 
have only one nurse, the remainder two or 
more. In counties where there is no social 
worker, the nurse is the only person regu- 
larly visiting homes and regularly coming 
into contact with destitute conditions. 


v 


She is suddenly faced with an emergency 
which, as a human being, she can not disre- 
gard. Usually, she seeks aid for the family 
and attempts to do all in her power to alle- 
viate the situation. Consequently the county 
has come to look upon her as a channel for 
relief measures. 

In addition to the relief granted by private 
agencies to individuals in their homes, there 
is one other source of “outdoor relief,” 
namely, pensions from the county commis- 
sioners. ‘ 

Admittedly these pensions are in the na- 
ture of a dole to persons who would other- 
wise have to be admitted to and fully sup- 
ported in the almshouse. As a general prac- 
tice the county commissioners have not set 
up separate boards or units to handle these, 
pensions. A pension is granted upon agree-~. 
ment of the commissioners in meeting act- 
ing upon a petition signed by reputable tax- 
payers in the community. There is no rou- 
tine investigation. The commissioners rely 
upon their own acquaintance with the pro- 
posed pensioner (more often than not one 
of the commissioners will have personal 
knowledge of the family or individuals peti- 
tioned for) or they seek information from 
persons on whose judgment they rely. The 
commissioners, too, rely upon their personal 
knowledge, or complaints from neighbors, 
when there is a question of continuing or dis- 
continuing the pension. 

The list is published annually, in the re- 
port of county expenditures for the fiscal 
year, and the publicity given to the list acts 
as a check upon dishonesty. Most of the 
persons on the pension lists are indigent 
aged, although various other dependent per- 
sons, i. e., cripples, widows, blind, etc., are 
included. In no county visited was there a 
public program of social work, or attempts 
at rehabilitation, going hand in hand with 
the giving of pensions. 

If one were to grant that every person on 
all pension lists was a worthy individual, 
in genuine need of financial assistance at 
the moment, two questions nevertheless im- 
mediately arise: (1) What good is being ac- 
complished by the giving of small amounts 
to a large number of pensioners, and what 
return does the county have from its money 
when it gives $10 a year to 120 persons? and 
(2) In how many instances would an economy 
be achieved by a larger expenditure of money 
at the outset, with an attempt at construc- 
tive social work, rather than continuing a 
pensioner indefinitely with a small annual 
gift? 

In addition to outpensions, the counties 
also expend varying sums for the upkeep of 
almshouses, for the burial of paupers, for 
sundry charities, and for support to private 
welfare organizations. Out of the 10 coun- 
ties visited, four were making annual appro- 
priations to private societies, and one was 
expending $2,400 a year for salary of a worker 
to handle the indigent in the county. 
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Within recent yeays the State has given 
additional authority to the counties for the 
granting of pensions, namely, Ch. 538 of the 
Act of 1927! providing for old-age pensions, 
and Ch. 401 of the Acts of 1929, providing 
for mothers’ relief. The pension practice of 
the 10 counties visited does not appear to 
have been affected by this legislation, with 
this exception: That in Anne Arundel Coun- 
ty and Wicomico County widows are receiv- 
ing pensions on a budgetary basis, in con- 
formity with the intention of the Mothers’ 
Relief Act. 

The enabling act for old age pensions pro- 
vides that a county (or the City of Balti- 
more) may grant pensions to persons over 
the age of 65 years, who have been citizens 
of the United States and of the county giv- 
ing the pensions for 15 years, or of the 
State for 40 years. The petitioner for pen- 
sion may not have property in excess of $3,- 
000, and the pension shall be scaled to that 
the total income shall not exceed $1 a day. 
No minimum amount is indicated. 

The Mothers’ Relief Act provides that any 
mother of a child or children under the 
age of 14, whose husband is dead and who 
is unable to support her children, may make 
application to the county commissioners for 
a pension. If the county commissioners find 
upon investigation that she can not- support 
and educate her children without relief then 
the commissioners shall pay such sum on 
the first of each month as they may deem 
sufficient to enable the mother to support and 
educate her children. 

« Previous mothers’ relief legislation, enacted 
by the Legislature in 1916, and pertaining 
particularly to Baltimore City, provided 
specific amounts which should be awarded 
to widows: Namely, $12 for the oldest child 
under 14, $10 for the second, and $6 for each 
additional child under 14, the total amount 
of the pension not to exceed $40 a month. 
The 1929 law, which enables all counties to 
appropriate for widow’s pensions, makes no 
such provision as to amounts. It provides 
for regular visits to the widow once every 
two months, for a minute study of her needs, 
supervision, etc. 
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Since neither the law for old age pen- 
sions’ nor for widows’ pensions indicates a 
minimum amount to be given, it might be 
said that counties which include in their 
pension lists persons over the age of 65, or 
widows who are unable to support and edu- 
eate their children, are conforming with these 
acts. However, the intention of the legisla- 
tion is obviously to place these two pension 
schemes upon a basis more in keeping with 
modern social work methods, as: indicated by 
the provisions for budget study and super- 
vision. These two aspects are not now in- 
cluded in the pension practice of the counties. 
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tistical Research. 


The present series deals with Sta- 


By R. H. FIEDLER 


Chie}, Division of Fishery Industries, Bureau of Fisheries, Department of Commerce 


In this article, Mr. Fiedler con- 
tinues his discussion of the statisti- 
cal research activities of the Bureau 
of Fisheries, begun in the issue of 
March 26. 

TATISTICS of the fishery products 

landed at the Municipal Wharf, 

Washington, D. C., are reported to 
the Bureau of Fisheries daily by agents 
of the city health department. These 
are compiled on an annual basis. They 
are not published in bulletin form, but 
a summary of the year’s activities is 
published in the annual report of this 
division. 


Special statistics , a collected on the 
Atlantic mackerel fishery, the Pacific 
halibut fishery, the shad and alewife 
fishery of the Potomac River, and the 
shad fishery of the Hudson River. 

Complete statistics on the catch by 
the Atlantic mackerel fleet are obtained 
by combining the figures of those, 
landed at Boston and Gloucester, Mass:, 
and Portland, Me., with those obtained 
by agents who in recent years have been 
stationed at other Atlantic ports where 
mackerel are landed. These agents ob- 
tain data on each fare of mackerel 
landed, similar to the data obtained on 
the landings by fishing vessels at the 
three New England ports. Complete 
statistics of this fishery appear only in 
the annual reports of this division, al- 
though the landings at the principal 
New England ports appear in the 
monthly and annual bulletins published 
for those ports. 

Statistics of the Pacific halibut fish- 
ery are obtained by the Bureau's agent 
in Seattle, aided by Bureau representa- 
tives in Alaska and American consuls 
in British Columbia. Monthly and an- 
nual statistical bulletins are available 
on this fishery, being published along 
with the statistics of the landings of 
fishery products at Seattle, Wash. 

Due to the importance of the Hudson 
and Potomac rivers in the production of 
shad, and the need for determining the 
success of fish cultural operations, sur- 
veys for statistics of the catch, value of 
the catch, and operating units, have 
been made annually for many years. 
On the Potomac River statistics also 
are obtained for the alewife fishery. 

In addition to the foregoing the Bu- 
reau makes a special analysis of the 
catch of certain species which shows 
the relative abundance of the impor- 
tant year class in the commercial catch. 
This coupled with other statistical and 
biological data enables the Bureau to 
forecast the probable abundance of such 
species as the North Atlantic mackerel. 
In this manner those engaged in this 
fishery are enabled to outfit more in- 
telligently for the season's activities. 

Statistics are collected by the Bureau 
on the activities of those plants manu- 
facturing or marketing fishery products. 
These include an annual canvass of the 
number of wholesale establishments and 
the amount of wages and salaries paid 
in these establishments; the number of 
fishermen manufacturing fishery prod- 
ucts and their production; the num- 
ber of plants manufacturing canned, 
smoked, or salted fish, or packaged 
fresh or frozen fish products; the quan- 
tity and value of the products manu- 
factured; and the number of persons 
engaged in each phase of the industry. 
These figures are tabulated at the Bu- 
reau and bulletins are issued currently. 
Such data are invaluable to the trade 
in planning operations. 
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Figures are also published monthly on 
the amount of fish frozen and the hold- 
ings of fish in cold storage. These fig- 
ures are supplied by the Bureau of Ag- 
ricultural Economics., In addition, the 
Bureau obtains and publishes semian- 
nual figures on the holdings of canned 
oysters. Figures on the quarterly hold- 
ings of marine animal oils also are ob- 
tained by the Bureau. These are pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Census in 
its quarterly statement on oils and fats. 

All of the figures collected by the Bu- 


reau, whether or not published in bul- 
letin form, are published in detail in 
the annual report of the Division of 
Fishery Industries of the Bureau. Per- 
sons wishing to obtain copies of the 
general statistical bulletins should re- 
quest that their names be placed on 
mailing list No. 132, and for bulletins 
showing the monthly holdings of fish 
and amounts frozen on list No. 135. 

Statistics on the catch of fishery 
products deal with a perishable com- 
modity—something that is not in the 
market in the fresh state for very long 
after being caught. In view of this, 
figures on catch would not be of direct 
economic importance to the commercial 
fisheries handling fresh fish in deter- 
mining the supply of this commodity 
on hand even though the figures were 
published a month after the fish ate 
landed. 

However, the daily figures as col- 
lected by the Bureau’s agents at the 
principal ports are available to newspa- 
per and radio stations daily, and in this: 
manner the trade may be informed at 
the time when the figures are of great- 
est value to them. Figures on the more 
staple fishery products, such as frozen, 
salted, smoked, or canned fish, are dis- 
seminated at intervals which make 
them suitable for economic purposes. 
Under the provisions of the act dis- 
cussed above it is hoped that market 
statistics may be collected by the Bu- 
reau on the daily receipts and sales of 
fresh fish at certain strategic consum- 
ing centers of the country. From these 
producers, shippers and distributors will 
be able to gauge the movement of fresh 
fish to market. 
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7; statistical data collected by the 

Bureau are used for biological pur- 
poses in the conservation of our fisher- 
ies, and for economic purposes in guid- 
ing the commercial activities in these 
fisheries. In the first instance they re- 
veal the condition and trend of our 
fisheries by showing the production of 
each species, the productivity of each 
fishing ground, the productivity per 
unit of gear employed in their capture, 
and in some instances the amount of 
fish captured during short intervals, 
such as per trip, day, or month. 

From these data it is possible to ar- 
rive at a fairly accurate index of rela- 
tive abundance, or the changes in the 
population of the fish in the sea. This 
information, when correlated with . life 
history studies, is used to promulgate 
conservation measures; to show the 
need for and results of §sh cultural op- 
erations; and to supply a basis for fore- 
casting future returns from the fishery. 

In the second instance, statistics on 
the catch or yield supply the fishing 
trade, such as wholesalers, canners, re- 
tailers, and also consumers with data 
on the amount and value of the catch, 
seasons of abundance, and sources of 
supply. They provide knowledge to boat 
and vessel builders, engine manufactur- 
ers, cordage and net makers, ship 
chandlers, and others catering to the 
fisheries as to where markets for their 
products exist. 

The Federal Government also finds 
these statistics invaluable in determin- 
ing matters of governmental policy with 
respect to tariffs and treaties dealing 
with fisheries, In the latter respect it 
is interesting to note that, through a 
vote of the Halifax Commission, Great 
Britain was awarded the sum of $5,500,- 
000 on March 3, 1877, as compensation 
for the privilege of inshore fishing in 
Canadian waters by our fishermen in 
return for the privilege of free imports 
into this country of Canadian fish prod- 
ucts. This money was used’ to create a 
trust fund and the interest accruing 
each year is used to subsidize Canadian 
fishermen in their commercial activities. 
The belief has been widely held that 
had our Government had sufficient sta- 
tistics to provide a true picture of the 
course of development of the fisheries 
that this amount would have been 
greatly reduced. 


_ In the next of this series of articles on “Statistical Research,” to appear in the 
issue of March 28, W. D. Terrell, Director, Radio Division, Department of Com- 
merce, will discuss the need for compilation of Government radio statistics, 
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Reforesting Georgia’s Lands 
Seedlings Provided by State Nursery at Cost 
By B. M. LUFBURROW 


State Forester, State of Georgia ‘ 


RTIFICIAL reforestation in Georgia has 
made progress, this year’s planting hav- 
ing attained the proportion of approxi- 

mately 4,000,000 seedlings, the largest for 
any season. 

Of this number approximately 2,000,000 
seedlings were grown in the State nursery 
at Athens, a part of the funds for the opera- 
tion of which are obtained from Federal 
sources through the Clark-McNary Act. The 
seedlings of the State nursery are sold at 
cost. 

Aside from the State source of planting 
stock, supplies are developed by large timber 
owning companies which operate seed beds 
for their own requirements. Some planting 
stock has been purchased from commercial 
concerns outside of the State. In addition a 
number of land owners have undertaken to 


transplant seedlings grown in their own for- 
ests into open spaces and abandoned fields. 


On nearly 2,000,000 acres of land under or- 
ganized fire protection in .Georgia, natural 
reforestation is progressing rapidly. It is 
only where there are no seed trees that it 
is really necessary to resort to tree planting, 
and only a comparatively small area of the 
State need ever be reforested by artificial 
planting, if fires are kept out. 

Most of the trees planted in Georgia be- 
long to the pine family, and in this species 
the slash pine is more in demand than any 
other. It is planted in the lower part of 
the State. The longleaf pine is also in de- 
mand in that region for planting purposes. 
Both slash and longleaf are gum producers 
and provide the raw materials of the naval 
Stores industry. 
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How State Banking Practices 
Can Be Improved + + + « + 


Exchange of Credit Information by Institu- 
tions in One County or Group of Counties 
Advocated by Missouri Commissioner 


By §. L. CANTLEY 


Finance Commissioner, State of Missouri 


WAS interested in a statement made by 
S comune Christianson of Minnesota, 

after a careful study of the whole bank- 
ing situation. His statement follows: “Dur- 
ing the past decade many bank executives 
have learned that the net worth of a bor- 
rower is not the difference between what he 
thinks his assets are worth and what hé 
estimates his liabilities to be, but what is 
left after he has sold all his property and 
paid all his debts. 
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“Getting down to brass tacks has punctured 
many a balloon tire, with the result that to- 
day altogether too many bankers are riding 
on the rim. I do not want to be adjudged a 
harsh critic. Most of us Would have done 
much worse, if we had been in back instead 
of in front of the counter. If the banks of 
the country had been run by the average 
business man, half of them would be closed 
today. If they had been run by average 
politicians, all of them would be closed.” 
I quite agree with ex-Governor Christianson. 

There are a number of factors which must 
be taken into consideration if we are to ex- 
pect better banking practices. These fac- 
tors are: (1.) Cooperation-on the part of 
stockholders, directors and officers of the 
bank; (2.) Cooperation with the banking de- 
partment; (3.) Organized cooperation among 
bankers of the county or municipality to be 
served; and (4.) Cooperation with the State 
organization. 

The stockholders of a bank are too fre- 
quently fair weather birds, active when the 
bank is prosperous and dividends are large 
but inclined to be too busy picking themselves 
and feathering their own nests when storm 
clouds appear. A sizeable number of banks 
can trace their downfall directly to a traitor- 
ous group of stockholders, who mutiny at the 
first signs of danger, and not only do not 
lend their active and moral support but 
actually aid in embarrassing the bank by 
means of criticism. 

Because of the attitude of stockholders in 
such cases, I believe in the National Bank 
Act, providing for double liability against 
stockholders. In Missouri, this is hard to get 
for the reason that we have a constitutional 
rather than a statutory provision limiting 
such liability to par value of the stock owned. 
Too many stockholders in small banks in 
particular, under present conditions, are a 
great handicap to the successful weathering 
of the storm. - Directors all too frequently 
adopt the same policy of retrenchment. 

If directors and officers of banks could 
always appreciate the great responsibility 
they have assumed as stewards of their de- 
positors and other creditors, there would be 
a genuine revival permeating every activ- 
ity of the bank. Cooperation and concentra- 
tion of effort of those immediately concerned 
would lighten the load of many a banker. 

It is possible for one man banks to suc- 
ceed and some do, but the percentage of 
those who do succeed is too small and of 
those who fail is entirely too large to justify 
the experiment. Many failures are, there- 
fore, traceable directly to bankers who refuse 
to counsel with their directors, or who con- 
ceal from them transactions which are vital 
to the stability and success of the corpora- 
tion. 
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The next factor of importance is coopera- 
tion with the State Banking Department. 
Those in authority are by no means infallible 
but it is fair to assume that they have a 
cross sectional view of general conditions to 
such an extent as to enable them to make 
many observations and suggestions that have 
merit. I know there are a number of bank- 
ing troubles that may be directly attributed 
to unwillingness of some bankers to even 
seriously consider suggestions from the 
Banking Department. Mistakes are made in 
supervision but in general it has been help- 
ful. Bankers should cultivate the good will 
and active cooperation of their stockholders, 
directors and the banking department and, 
in so doing, they should not overlook their 
State organizatiun. Any banker, who fails 
to join ranks with the organization officials, 
deprives himself of one of the best allies 
available. The organization and the Banking 
Department are one in a large sense and are 
the vine of which truly it may be said of the 
individual banks, *““Ye are the branches. Ex- 
cept ye abide in Me and I in you, ye can not 
bring forth much fruit.” 

Organized cooperation in banking is just 
as essential to success as is organization in 
any army. This statement leads me up to 
what I consider by far the most important 
factor and that is organization for assembl- 
ing and disseminating credit information by 
counties or by a group of counties, prefer- 
ably the latter, and for self-imposed exami- 
nations. 

The clearing house idea appeals to me as 
not only one of the best corrective but also 
one of the most salutary agencies available 
for stable competitive unit banking. Bankers 
are apparently afraid of publicity and cumu- 
lative liability, neither of which will result. 
To be sure the exercise of local supervision 
implies some measure of moral responsibility 
for the solvency of member banks; but the 
public must be made to understand that it 
is not an absolute guaranty against loss, and 
that where loss occurs it must be borne. 
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It is unnecessary to quote authorities on 
the advantages of the regional clearing 
house idea, but it is interesting to read what 
the economic policy commission of the 
American Bankers Association said about this 
at the American Bankers Association meet- 
ing in Houston, Tex., in 1927. Less than a 
fortnight ago Hon. John W. Pole, Comptroller 
of the Currency, referring to these organi- 
zations, said: “The type of work done by 
these voluntary associations should be ex- 
tended if possible to all banks. Good man- 
agement must be a natural growth from 
within the institution and what constitutes 
good management can always be determined 
by a concensus of banking opinion.” The 
only way to get that opinion in a practical 
and effective manner is through united ef- 
fort. The best. part about cooperation 
through organization is that it does not de- 
stroy or hinder individuality but rather 
multiplies individual capabilities, opportuni- 
ties and possibilities. 

What are some of the ills from which 
bankers are suffering today and some of the 


pitfalls they must shun? Nothing new, just 
the same old disease and the same old pre- 
scription. Just now, among other things, 
we have two extreme situations and not 
enough middle ground. The two extremes 
are not enough money in some banks to keep 
them going and so much high priced money 
in the other extreme class that they are 
smothering in their own grease. The bank 
without money can not run and the other 
finds its profits running out faster than they 
run in. IF know of nothing that is hurting 
banks worse than the diminishing ratio of 
profits to operating costs and I know of no 
way to correct this condition, except through 
organized cooperation. 
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What are some of the abuses that need 
correcting? They are the unwise extension 
of undeserved and duplicated credits, failure 
to impose service charges, the spending of 
too much money in unwise advertising, pay- 
ing dividends when not justified, merely to 
present a good front, much like the Joneses 
do when they buy a Cadillac instead of a 
spreader, investing too much in banking 
house, furniture and fixtures, and paying 
excessive rates of interest on customers de- 
posits and public funds. 


These need no special elaboration for they 
are all self-evident to the informed banker 
but I see no way to control them, except 
through the continued elimination of un- 
necessary and elementally unprofitable banks 
and through cooperation and organization of 
the remainder. 


Talk to the average banker about paying 
too much interest on deposits and he will 
readily admit it but says neighbor so and so 
pays such and such a rate and I am com- 
pelled to do likewise. Talk to neighbor so 
and so and he reverses the pictures outright. 
No cooperation, therefore, no remedy. This 
is deplorable. 
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For four years I have been urging clear- 
ing house organizations, bank consolidations 
and better bank management as a means of 
the preservation of our unit banking system, 
and the only claim I have so far to a practical 
service rendered is that I have never found 
it necessary to make any change in that 
program. Those things carried far enough 
will take care of all the rest and, boiled 
down to the nth degree, it is all bound up in 
one word “cooperation.” 


Effect of Emotions 
on Health of 
Individual 


Dr. Sanger Brown II 

Assistant Commissioner, 

Department of Mental 

Hygiene, State of New 
York 





MOTIONS play an important part in 
; life. They influence health, both mental 
and physical. Depressed states of mind 
result in loss of weight, digestive disturb- 
ances and other disorders; fear and anxiety 
may bring about heart irregularity and high 
blood pressure, whereas pleasant emotions 
tend to maintain good physical and mental 
health. 


Anger, love, hatred, jealousy, loyalty and 
other emotions often have more weight in 
human affairs than reason and intelligence. 
Opinions on politics, religion and many 
other matters are influenced more by emo- 
tions than by calm and deliberate reasoning. 


Emotions are primitive qualities and hence 
assert their influence more readily and 
quickly than reason and judgment, which 
developed later in mental evolution. How- 
ever, with the increasing growth of the 
brain of man, and especially with the influ- 
ences which have come with civilization, 
emotions have become more and more sub- 
ordinate to higher faculties. This change 
marks progress in mankind and _ distin- 
guishes civilized man from his primitive an- 
cestors. 

The degree of emotional control in man 
depends to some extent upon his age, but 
mostly upon his training. Emotional con- 
trol is not well developed during early child- 
hood, when displays of temper and anger 
may be frequent, especially in children who 
have had little training. During mature 
years emotions are more stable and gener- 
ally more readily controlled. During old age, 
if there is a genera] weakening of the mind, 
emotional control may become greatly im- 
Paired. 

Physicians interested in mental hygiene 
see the part played by emotions in the lives 
of their patients. They see some persons 
who would have met misfortune more cou- 
rageously had they been taught self-control 
during childhood. So lack of restraint in 
child training, as advocated by some imper- 
fectly informed persons who have not 
grasped the ful implications of modern 
principles of child guidance, is capable of 
doing much harm. 

On the other hand, emotions may be too 
strongly suppressed. A natural expression 
of joy, happiness“or grief is necessary. ‘Too 
much repression may result in various mir- 
bid mental conditions. Overrepression dur- 
ing childhood interferes with the normal de- 
velopment of’the personality. 

It is highly important for everyone to un- 
derstand that the habit of controlling the 
emotions may be quite readily established 
through self-training. It is a serious mis- 
take to accept lack of emotional control as 
inevitable. This is not infrequently an ex- 
pression of selfishness and a form of self- 
indulgence. Often, however, persons exhib- 
iting this tendency are not consciously self- 
ish; rather they honestly believe that they 
cannot control themselves, not understand- 
ing that control can be quite readily ac- 
quired through properly applied efforts. 
Again, persons who are unduly repressed 
and unresponsive may make genuine prog- 
ress toward normal emotional expression 
through an understanding study of their 
problems, which may save them much un- 
necessary suffering. 





